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INTRODUCTION. 

Man no sooner finds himself in possession 
of the various necessaries of life, than he 
begins to feel a wish for its conveniences; 
which when once obtained, seldom fail of 
indulging in some of its various refine- 
ments. The luxuries of the imagination 
is the delight of some, and those of the 
senses of others. The delicacies of the 
table supply the wants of some; while 
others have recourse to perfumes and es- 
sences for their relief ; most men are sen- 
sible to the gratification of the ear ; and 
susceptible of those of the eye. Painting 
and sculpture as arts imitative of nature, 
have been the delight and study of civili- 
zed man in all ages, but in the embellish- 
ment of nature herself, much remains to be 
done, not only in the present age, but also 
in those which are to come. The most 
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beauties of nature, which, wl^aey^r th^y 

baye Jbeen *fm by men of sejps^aijd, xe^ 

finement, have always been admirecV C^rP 
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horse never stands still to gaze upon their 
charm*, nor does fiie ox turn aside to 
browze uppn their swe^tg. . Senses they 
have to discern these curious objects in the 
gross ; but no taste to distinguish or rel- 
ish their fine accomplishments. In pur- 
suance to this original intention, they have 
always paid their court to the human race, 
they still seem particularly solicitous of 
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flowering bulbs: by seed for procuring 
new sorts, and by off-sets for continuing 
them ; but as the seed is seldom procured 
otherwise than from abroad, the most 
usual method is that from off-sets. 

" The great art in cultivating these, and 
all other bulbs, ip to procure vigorous 
leaves, as on these depend the quantity of 
nutritive matter prepared and deposited in 
the bulb, and consequently its ability to 
flower the following year."— This plant, 
as well as several others of this genus, 
flower late in autumn, and afterwards pro- 
ducing their leaves at a time when there is 
but little sun to assist nature in the com- 
pletion of. a very important part of her 
work, and which is the reason we have to 
send annually abroad for bulbs. Mr. 
Knight has made some valuable observa- 
tions on this subject ; he says, " Bulbous 
roots increase and proceed in acquiring 
powers to produce blossoms only during 
the periods in which they have leaves, and 
in which such leaves are exposed to light ; 
and these leaves always operate most effi- 
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ciently when they are young, and have 
j ust attained their full growth. The bulb 
of the. Guernsey-lily, as it is usually cul- 
tivated in this country, rarely produces 
leaves till September or beginning of Oc- 
tober,, at which period the quantity of light 
afforded by our climate is probably insuf- 
ficient for a plant which is said to be a na- 
tive of the warm and bright climate of 
Japan* and before the return of spring, 
its leaves are necessarily grown old and 
nearly out of office* even when they have 
been safely protected. from frost through 
the winter. It is therefore not extraor- 
dinary that a bulb of this species, which 
has once expended itself in affording 
flowers, should but very slowly recover 
the power of blossoming again. Consider- 
ing, therefore, the deficiency of light and 
heat, owing to the late period of its vege- 
tation, as the chief cause why this plant 
fails to produce flowers, I inferred that 
nothing more could be wanting to make it 
blossom as freely at least as it does in 
Guernsey, than such a slight degree. of 
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artificial heat, applied early in the sum- 
mer, as would prove sufficient to make the 
bulbs vegetate a few weeks earlier in au- 
tumn than usual." 

In autumn, as soon as the plant has 
done flowering,* it should be taken out of 
the pot, and the soil cleared quite away 
from it, also all off-sets (which should be 
planted in other pots) and immediately 
replanted into some very rich earth in the 
same pots, and then placed in a stove, the 
temperature of which is kept high, and 
the atmosphere moist. They must be well 
supplied with rich manure water, and they 
will soon throw up a good stock of luxu- 
riant foliage, and continue in a healthful 
growing state till spring, when water must 
be applied more sparingly till May, when 
the pots must be removed by degrees to 
the open air. Thus treated, they may be 

* " No bulb should be taken up for any purpose, 
or injured in its growth in any way while the leaves 
are green ; for it should ever be remembered that 
it is the leaves that bring the root to maturity and 
prepare it for flowering/' 
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expected to flower in the beginning of Au- 
gust, and also produce several off-sets. 

Some persons are of opinion that the 
bulbs may be excited to form buds that 
will produce strong blossoms, by being 
kept very dry after their leaves are decay- 
ed ; but this opinion I think is not agree- 
able to the laws of nature, as there is no 
doubt but the blossoms are generated 
whilst the leaves remain alive on the bulb. 

Those who have not the advantage of a 
stove, but have recent manure at com- 
mand, may have recourse to the assistance 
of a hot-bed, which will greatly accelerate 
their growth ; but it is necessary to habit- 
uate the leaves, when they are full grown, 
to the open air, and to protect them from 
frost in winter, till spring. May is the 
proper time for placing them in a hot-bed, 
which should be formed a week or ten 
days, or until the rank heat is over, before 
the pots are introduced. 
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ANEMONE. 

Of this genus there are two species culti- 
vated as florists' flowers ; die anemone bor- 
tensis, or broad-leaved anemone, or garden 
anemone ; it is a native of Italy, and was 
introduced into this country in the year 
1597, and 'flowers from April to June: 
and the anemone coronaria, of poppy an- 
emone ; this is a native of the Levant, and 
was introduced into this country in the 
year 1596. This plant has been cultiva- 
ted as a florists' flower a length of time, in 
which period considerable improvements 
have been qaade in its culture, and a num- 
ber of fine double flo*ers*have been pro- 
duced. 

" Who" e'er has seen the 'nem'ne's " blushing dye, 
And seen what treasures its rich cups contain ; 

Who, of soft shades the fine variety, 

From white to deepest flush of vermeil stain ?" 

" O ! how soft, how gay, 
The pleasing tints that steal upon" my " eye !" 
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There are more varieties of this flower 
than have names, therefore to enumerate 
them would be a difficult point, suffice it 
to say, the last catalogue I noticed con- 
tained about ninety sorts ; one of which 
will last, with good management, from 
fifteen to twenty years. 

The criterion of a fine double Jfower, 
according to the opinion of our best florists, 
is, " The stem should be strong, elastic, 
and erect, not less than nine inches high ; 
the blossom or corolla should be at least 
two inches and a half in diameter, consist- 
ing of an exterior row of large substantial* 
well-rounded petals or guard leaves, at 
first horizontally extended, and then turn- 
ing a little upwards so as to form a broad 
shallow cup, the interior part of which 
should contain a great number of long 
small petals, imbricating each other, and 
rather reverting from the centre of the 
blossom. There are a great number o£ 
long slender stamens intermixed with these 
petals, but they are short, and not easily 
discernible. 
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" The colours should be clear and dis- 
tinct when diversified in the same flower, 
or brilliant and striking if it consists only 
of one colour, as blue, scarlet, crimson, 
&c. in which case the bottom. of the broad 
exterior petals is generally white, but the 
beauty, and contrast, is considerably in* 
creased when both the exterior and inte- 
rior petals are regularly marked with al- 
ternate blue and white, or pink and white, 
&c. stripes, which, in the broad petals, 
should not extend quite to the margin." 

Propagation* The anemone is propa* 
gated both by seed and division of the 
roots ; by the former for raising new sorts, 
and by the latter for perpetuating such as 
are valuable and approved. 

By seed. In the beginning or middle 
of January is the proper time for sowing 
the seed, in the dping of which, there will 
be found some difficulty in sowing it regu- 
lar, on account of its being enveloped in, 
and united with, a downy substance. In 
order to divide the seed, it must be well 
rubbed between the hands with some dry 
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sand ; it will require some labour in the 
rubbing amongst the sand to separate it, 
otherwise it will lie in lumps, which should 
never be, as the young plants would not 
have sufficient space for their roots. 

After the seed has been thus prepared, 
it should be sown on a bed of rich sandy 
loam, which has been previously prepared 
by frequent turning, and exposing to the 
air and frost as much as possible, in order 
that thereby any insect that may have 
been contained therein may be destroyed, 
particularly the earth-worm, which fre- 
quently do much damage to the young 
plants. When the soil is leveled down, 
and the surface made perfectly smooth and 
even, a shallow frame provided with glasses 
should be set thereon, and the seed sown 
as regular as possible on its surface, and 
the glasses put on immediately, and kept 
close three or four days, after which time 
a little fine mould must be sifted over it 
to cover it, but not more than one eighth 
of an inch deep, as it would be in danger 
of being lost. 
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The surface of the b^d should be kept 
moderately moist by gentle waterings with 
toft water from a watering pot, the rose of 
which should be hemispherical, die holes 
therein should be very small in size, but 
great in number, and so perforated as to 
discharge the water in very distinct and 
regular streams. When the plants begin 
to appear, the surface of the bed should 
be very carefully broken with the points 
of a common table-fork, in order to give 
liberty to the young plants to rise easily 
through, as well as to admit air to the roots. 
Great care should be taken in the per- 
formance of this work, not to leave any of 
the plants out of the soil, as very little 
sun would destroy them in this their in- 
fant state. When the plants are up, 
fresh air should be admitted every fine 
day by tilting up the glasses, but should 
be shut up at night, and also when the 
air is cold. When the sun is hot, it will 
be necessary to cover the glasses with mats, 
as well as giving air. 

As the plants advance in growth, air 
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should be admitted more freely, until the 
glasses may be taken quite away, and the 
bed coverecKat night, when the weather is 
cold, with a single mat, supported on sticks 
laid across the frame. Watering must be 
regularly attended to in the manner before 
directed ; but warm showers are more con- 
genial to the plants if such happen in due 
season. They must be treated as above 
in all respects, till the roots are fit to take 
up, which is indicated by their turning 
brown, dry and nearly consumed. 

" Like leaves" on plants " the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withered on the ground; 

Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise : 

(So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these, when those are past away/' 

As soon as the above indications appear* 
the roots must be taken up, first taking 
carefully off all the old and decayed leaves, 
and other useless matter that may be upon 
the bed ; then, with a shovel, pare off the 
surface of the bed three inches deep, and 
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throw it into a fine wire sieve, that will 
not permit one of the smallest roots to 
escape through, and being provided with 
a large tub filled with water, the sieve 
must be well worked therein, by which 
means the soil will be washed away, and 
the roots will remain in the sieve, when 
they may be easily separated from the ex- 
traneous matter that remains therein. In 
performing the operation of washing, the 
rim of the sieve must be held always above 
the surface of the water, as some of the 
smaller roots will swim thereon, until they 
have absorbed water sufficient to sink 
them. When the roots are carefully pick- 
ed out, they must be dried, and put by 
in sand till planting time. Some of the 
larger roots will blow the following year. 
By dividing' the roots. If the crowns 
of the roots are strictly examined, there 
will be found several buds or eyes, from 
each of these a shoot will rise; there- 
fore, the root may be divided into several 
parts, with a sharp knife, and every part 
will grow and blow the first year ; thus, 
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the danger of losing any choice variety is 
much less; but, on the other hand, the 
advantage is increased. 

Choice of JvIUgrown roots* These 
should be of ipoderate size, fresh and 
plump, rejecting such as are over-grown, 
hollow in the centre, or decayed, as they 
never blow strong, if at all. 

Soil and situation. A strong hazel 
loam, with about one third horse or cow 
dung well worked together until they be- 
come perfectly incorporate, suits the an- 
emone best. The situation should be 
open and free, but not exposed to boister- 
ous winds, or currents of cold air. The 
bed should be dug, and prepared as above, 
to the depth of eighteen inches or two 
feet, and the surface raised about three 
inches above the surface of the walk, by 
which the moisture will be more effectual- 
ly reserved. At about six inches below 
the surface of the bed, should be a stra- 
tum of about six inches thick of good 
well-rotted cow-dung, and hazel soil, mix^ 
ed in the proportion of one third soil and 
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two thirds dung ; but the earth above tbi& 
stratum should be perfectly clear of this* 
dung, " which would prove injurious" ra- 
ther than otherwise, particularly if the 
roots aire placed in contact with it. " The 
fibres will draw sufficient nourishment 
from it at the depth above-mentioned; 
but if the dung were placed deeper, it 
would not receive so much advantage from 
the action of the air, which is an object of 
consequence." 

Planting and subsequent culture. The 
middle of October is the best time to plant 
the anemone, unless the soil and situation, 
should be cold and wet (which should be 
avoided if possible) in which case the mid- 
dle or latter end of January, is a more 
proper time. 

Having the soil prepared as above, and 
the surface of the bed raked even and flat, 
the roots must be planted in rows, six 
inches apart, and from three to four inches 
asunder in the rows, according to their 
size, and two inches deep ; after the drills 
are drawn as above, a little coarse sand 
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should be sprinkled at the bottom of each, 
so as to raise it half an inch, upon which 
the roots should be placed at the above 
distance, with their crowns or buds up- 
wards. After the whole are planted, the 
drills must be filled in, and the surface 
made smooth and even. By the above 
mode of planting, the roots will be about 
an inch and a half deep, " which is the 
only true depth to procure a good bloom." 

If the winter sets in early, and proves 
severe, the beds must be covered either 
with straw or mats, to keep the frost from 
the roots, which are, at that season, replete 
with moisture, consequently, susceptible 
of injury by frost. The covering must be 
taken off at every opportunity, when the 
weather will permit, and put on again as 
circumstances may require. 

In spring and summer the beds must be 
kept clear of weeds, and in dry weather 
they must be watered with soft or rain 
water between the rows, with a watering- 
pan with a long tube, avoiding as much as 
possible pouring it on to the plants them- 
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selves, as it may give them a check by 
stagnating their juices. In this operation, 
the spout of the pan should be held low, 
to prevent washing the surface into holes. 
Should natural warm showers happen in 
April or May, they will be far more salu- 
tary to these flowers than watering in dry 
weather, as it cannot be so equally dis- 
tributed over the beds ; neither are the 
roots or fibres so well disposed to receive 
it, on account of their pores being contract- 
ed, and are, as it were, in expectation of 
much drought ; which, if that should hap- 
pen, watering, as above, should not be 
omitted : the consequences of which would 
be, the plants would make but little pro- 
gress ; the flower-buds of the largest and 
strongest would be very small, and the 
weaker ones would not flower at all ; the 
foliage would become yellow and sickly ; 
and the roots, when taken up, would be 
weak and small, promising but little 
another year. Notwithstanding all this, I 
do not recommend being too hasty in wa- 
tering, I would rather wait a few days in 
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hopes of rain, although the plants may ap- 
pear to suffer a little for a short time; 
yet, if such change should take place, they 
will be much more benefited thereby, than 
if the ground had been previously satura- 
ted with water. After the bloom is over, 
watering is of no farther use, and must be 
withheld. 

When the weather is clear and hot the 
plants should .be shaded, and the most 
common means of doing this is by tall 
hoops placed across the beds, over which 
mats are thrown ; but this must be done 
in such a manner as to admit as much 
light and air as possible. This shading is 
essentially necessary ; for if the flowers, 
while in their glory, are 

' < Touch'd by the sun, the lustre fades, 
And weeps itself away ;" 

and particularly the dark coloured sorts, 
some of which will not stand an hour's hot 
sun without being entirely spoiled. It is 
a fact well known, that all dark colours 

« 

absorb and retain heat more forcibly than 

c 
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large and well-formed, and of brilliant 
colours should be selected for this purpose. 
The seed will be ripe soon after the flower 
is over, when it must be gathered from 
time to time as it ripens, otherwise it will 
be carried away 



" By ev'ry breeze that blows." 



'AURICULA. 



Of this genus there are several species, all 
of which are beautiful flowers, but the va- 
rieties of the primula auricula greatly 
surpasses all the rest. It is a small 
fibrous-rooted plant, the leaves of which 
are succulent and generally mealy on the 
edges : it is a native of Switzerland, and 
was introduced into this country in 1597, 
and flowers in April and May. 

Could a person see the whole variety 
of this beautiful flower planted together 
on one bed, he would say " What colours, 
what charming colours are here ! these so 
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nobly bold, and those so delicately lan- 
guid.— What a glow is enkindled in 
some ! what a gloss shines upon others ! 
in one, methinks I see the ruby, with her 
bleeding radiance; in another, the sap- 
phire with her sky-tinctured blue ; in all, 
such an exquisite richness of dyes, as no 
other set of paintings in the universe can 
boast." 



(t 



Who can paint 



Like nature ? can imagination boast, 

Amid his gay creation, hues like these ? 

And can he mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lay them on so delicately Jine, 

And lose them in each other, as appears 

In evry bud that blows ?" 

" With what a masterly skill is every 
one of the varying tints disposed! here, 
they seem to be thrown on with an easy 
dash of security and freedom ; there, they 
are adjusted by the nicest touches of art 
and accuracy. Those which form the 
ground, are always so judiciously chosen 
as to heighten the lustre of the superadded 
figures ; while! the verdure^of the empale- 
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ment, or the shadings of the foliage, im- 
part new liveliness to the whole. Indeed, 
whether they are blended or arranged, 
softened or contrasted, they are manifestly 
under the conduct of a taste that never 
mistakes ; a felicity that never fall* short 
of the very perfection of elegance,— Fine, 
inimitably fine, is the texture of the web, 
on which the shining treasure is display- 
ed.— What are the labours of the Persian 
looms, or the boasted commodities of 
Brussels, compared with these curious 
manufactures of nature? compared with 
these the most admired chintzes lose 
their reputation ; even superfine cambrics 
appear coarse as canvass in their presence. 19 
This beautiful flower was much more 

cultivated a century ago than at present, 
yet they are much cultivated by the com- 
mercial gardeners near London, and also 
in and about Manchester by the operative 
tradesmen, who endeavour to excel each 
other in growing them for exhibition at 
the flower shows, which are annually held 
in various parts of the kingdom. 
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Criterion tfafine variegated Auricula. 
" The stem should be strong, erect, and 
elastic, and of a proper height, that the 
truss may he above the foliage of the 
plant. The foot-stalks of {he flowers 
should also be strong and elastic, and of 
a proportional length to the size and 
quantity of the pips, which should not be 
less than seven in number, that the bunch 
may be rather round, close and compact. 
The component parts of the pip are the 
tube i (with its stamens and its anthers) 
the eye and the exterior circle) containing 
the ground odour, with its edge or mar- 
gin : these three should be all well pro- 
portioned, which will be the case if the 
diameter of the tube be one part, the eye 
three, and the tip six or nearly so.-— AH 
the adflsixers of this agree, that the pips 
ought to be round; but this seldom hap* 
peas, and we must he content if they are 
so nearly round as not to be what is 
termed starry.—* The anthers, or summits 
of the stamens, ought to be huge and bold, 
and fill the tube well, and the tube should 
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terminate rather above the eye ; the eye 
should be very white, smooth and round, 
without any cracks, and distinct from the 
ground or self-colour. The ground-colour 
should be bold and rich, and equal on 
every side of the eye, whether it be in one 
uniform circle, or in bright patches; it 
should be distinct at the eye, and only 
broken at the outward part into the edg- 
ing ; a fine black, purple, or bright coffee 
colour, contrast best with the eye ; a rich 
blue or bright pink is pleasing, but a 
glowing scarlet or deep crimson would be 
most desirable, if well edged with a bright 
green, but this must seldom be expected 
The green edge or margin, is the princi- 
pal cause of the variegated appearance in 
this flower, and it should be proportioned 
to the ground-colour, i. e. about one half 
of each. The darker grounds are general- 
ly covered with a white powder, which 
seems necessary, as well as the white eye, 
to guard the flowers from the scorching 
rays of the sun, which would soon destroy 
them if they were exposed to it" 
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Propagation. The auricula is propa- 
gated both by seed and dividing the roots : 
by the former for raising new varieties, 
and by the latter for continuing them. 

. By seed* Being provided with seed, 
(obtained according to the direction here- 
after given for saving seed) some comp6st, 
(prepared according to the directions given 
for preparing auricula compost) and some 
pots about six inches in diameter at top, 
first fill the pots about one-third full of 
cinders, in order to drain off the super- 
abundant water; then the pots must be 
filled to within half an inch of the top of 
the pot, when after pressing it a little 
down with the hand, just to level it, the 
seed may be sown on the surface, not 
thicker, than when the plants appear they 
may not be nearer together than half an 
inch ; the seed must be covered immedi- 
ately, about a quarter of an inch deep ; 
the pots must then be placed in a situa- 
tion where they will enjoy the sun till be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock in the morning, 
but no longer. . The pots must be covered 
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with hand or bcli glasses, which will ex- 
cite the seed to germinate much sooner 
than if they were exposed to the open 
air. The seed will require but little if 
any water until the young plants have 
broken ground, when they may bare a 
little if they require it, and at the same 
time admit a little air. Great care must 
be taken in placing the pots, to set them 
on a slate or tile to prevent the worms 
getting in at the bottom, which would 
soon do much injury to the young plants. 
When the plants have got four leaves, the 
glasses must be exposed to the full air, and 
when the weather becomes hot, the pots 
must be set in the coolest part of the 
garden. Should the mould on the tops of 
the pots become mouldy, it must be stirred 
and kept clean. When any of the plants 
are large enough for transplanting, (which 
will be when they have got about six or 
seven leaves,) they should be drawn out 
and planted into other pots in the same 
sort of compost, one in the centre of each : 
or they may be planted in larger pots, 
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inserting several in one pot, about two 
inches distant : but let it be which way 
it may, -they must remain in these pots 
until they have flowered, which will gen- 
erally be in the following year, when such 
as are worthy of notice should be pre- 
served, and all others cast away. Those 
plants that have the good luck to be of 
" the chosen tribe," should be taken up 
as fioon as the bloom is over, and planted 
into other small pots singly. Such plants 
as are too weak to blow the first or second 
year, should still be preserved till they 
have flowered, for amongst these the most 
valuable flowers have been found. The 
first week in March is the best time for 
sowing auricula seed. 

Soil. The best compost with which I 
am acquainted, and from experience can 
recommend, is hazel loam, fresh from a 
common or pasture, andjjood well-rotted 
cow-dung in equal quantities, with the 
addition of one eighth part of £ood clean 
river sand* These must be well broken 
by frequent turning over for at least 
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twelve months before using, but if two 
years it would be better, as the parts 
would become more perfectly incorporate. 

Manner of growing the Auricula. The 
common sorts are planted in the borders 
of the flower garden, and4f properly ar- 
ranged according to their colours and 
method of planting a mingled flower gar- 
den, they will make a good variety.— The 
fine select sorts are grown in pots.— The 
pots should be six inches diameter inside 
at top, and four at bottom, and six inches 
and a half or seven inches deep.— Smaller 
sized pots must be used for offsets and 
seedlings. 

Time of potting Jull-grown plants. 
In this respect professed growers differ 
very much both in opinion and practice. 
The best time for this work does not ap- 
pear to be satisfactorily ascertained, but 
the third week in July is a good time to 
perform this operation, which should be 
repeated annually: in which last case 
some practical growers disallow: observ- 
ing, that it is running "a risk of not 
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having any fine flowers to exhibit on the 
stage, because these plants ©ever thrive 
rightly until the roots have reached the 
sides of the pots, and it seldom or never 
happens that they get sufficiently well 
established in a full-sized auricula pot in 
one year." — I must here beg leave to in- 
terfere a little in this author's reasoning ; 
and that on this principle, that the root 
collects in the latter end of summer and 
autumn, and contains through winter all 
the organizable matter, which it. expends 
in the spring, in the formation of the first 
leaves and flower-stems ; and the quantity 
of matter contained in the roots, is in 
proportion to the quantity contained in 
the soil ; and by potting the plants at the 
above season every year into fresh mould, 
they will not only have plenty of time to 
establish themselves in the soil, and get 
well rooted before winter, but will form 
the buds containing their future flower- 
stem, and also collect (from their fresh 
supply of new compost) an abundant sup- 
ply of organizable matter to support their 
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protrusion in die following spring; — As 
the strength of the protruding trad is to 
the quantity of matter contained in the 
roots, so is its future progress to the quan* 
tity contained in the soil in which it grows. 
—If the plants ate left unpotted two 
years, the strength or richness of the mould 
must be very much reduced, and unable 
to support a good bloom the second year, 
particularly as the plants require so much 
watering in the hot months of the first 
year, which without the least doubt very 
much tends to impoverish it, independent 
of what the roots absorb. 

Process of removal. At the above pe- 
riod, turn the plants out of the pots care* 
fully, shake the earth from their roots, 
and examine the fibres, and if any appear 
decayed at the ends, shorten them to the 
sound part, or cut them quite away, and 
also any long straggling root must be 
shortened, but do not cut any healthful 
roots clear away on any account, but 
leave the plants as many mouths as pos- 
sible. Should any of the lower leaves 
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be at all decayed, or show any symptoms 
of decay, they mast be taken off, and 
being provided with some of the above- 
described compost, and some pots of va- 
rious sizes, according to the different sizes 
of the plants, and some oyster-shells, 
place one at the bottom over the hole of 
each pot, with its convex side upward*; 
then fill the pot about three fourths full of 
the compost, leaving it highest in the 
middle of the pot, so that the ends of the 
fibres may incline a little downwards ; then 
insert the plant in the middle of the pot, 
and distribute the fibres regularly round 
the plant, so as they shall touch the pot 
side or nearly so : fill the pot up with 
compost and give it a gentle shake on the 
table, or whatever it stands upon, to settle 
the soil more firm in the pots, so as to 
leave the surface of the mould half an 
inch below the edge of the pots, which 
will prevent any loss of water when ap- 
plied. 

In the operation of planting the auric- 
ula, particular regard should be had to 
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the depth of the root and stem in the pot ; 
there should be about half an inch of stem 
clear, between the surface of the mould in 
the pot after it is settled, and the lower 
leaves of the plant, as at very little more 
than that depth there will be a new layer 
of fibres protrude, which will be very val- 
uable in supporting the plant, both in its 
growing and flowering state; and unless 
these meet with earth to strike into imme- 
diately, they will inevitably perish. Any 
offsets that may be, will be much encou- 
raged, and strike root much sooner than if 
they were not in immediate contact with 
the soil. Care should be taken to do this 
work when the weather is cloudy, and the 
atmosphere moist. 

Taking off and potting suckers. This 
operation should be done at the time of 
potting, as being the most convenient sea- 
son ; notwithstanding, it may be done any 
time between February and August, ac- 
cording as they may be rooted, or wanted 
for increase. Pots four or five inches in 
diameter at top should be provided for this 
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purpose, and having separated the suckers 
from the mother-plant, which might read- 
ily be done (if without removing the whole 
plant) with a small wedge-shaped bit of 
hard wood, slipping it down between the 
old plant and off-set, by which means they 
will easily part: when they must be 
planted immediately against the sides of 
the pots, so as to be in close contact there- 
with, which is a particular circumstance 
to be observed, and which none but a 
practical person would suppose there could 
be any difference between inserting them 
in the middle of the pots and on the sides ; 
but it is actually the case^ and some 
sorts of plants will not strike root at all, 
if inserted in a mass of mould ; while, on 
the other hand, if they are inserted close 
to the pot sides, they will seldom or never 
fail to become good well-rooted plants. 
If a strong and superior blow of flowers 
is desired, all off-sets arising from the old 
plant must be taken off as soon as they 
appear, and particularly such as rise from 
the stem above the earth, and having no 

D 
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fibres. They must be watered immedi- 
ately after planting, and the pots closely 
covered down with small hand glasses* 
which will greatly facilitate the emission 
of fibres, and rapid growth of the off-set ; 
but as soon as the plants are become well 
established in the soil, the glasses must be 
taken quite away, otherwise they might 
draw and weaken the plants very much. 

General culture. Some cultivators, as 
Maddock, places his plants after they 
have done flowering, in what he calls a 
summer repository, and removes them in 
autumn into what he calls a winter re- 
pository ; but i£> after the plants have done 
flowering, they are removed to a north- 
east aspect, and set upon bricks placed 
upon coal-ashes to prevent worms getting 
in at the bottom, and where they may be 
screened from the scorching rays of the sun 
in the hot months of summer, and kept 
clear from weeds, the soil kept loose by 
frequent stirring when it gets hard or 
massy, any decayed or yellow leaves that 
may appear at the bottom of the stems 
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taken off, and well supplied with water in 
dry weather, there is no doubt of the plants 
being in perfect health and vigour at the 
latter end of summer, a circumstance on 
which the success very much depends* In 
watering, great care must be taken not to 
let any water fall into the heart of the 
plants, as it might lodge there some time, 
and thus endanger the plants by decay ; 
?nd particularly in spring, when the blos- 
soms begin to appear, it must certainly do 
them much harm. The water for this 
purpose should be 6oft or rain water, hard 
or well water being injurious in the high- 
est degree. The plants thus treated will 
be much superior in strength and health 
than such as have been fostered all summer 
in a repository, and shut up from the 
evening dews, which so sensibly refresh 
the vegetable kingdom : even when " the 
fervent heat of yesterday's sun had almost 
parched the face, and exhausted the sweets 
of nature. But what a sovereign restora- 
tive are these cooling distillations of the 
night ! how they gladden and invigorate 
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the languishing herbs! sprinkled with 
these reviving drops, their verdure deep- 
ens; their bloom is new flushed; their 
fragrance, faint or intermitted, becomes 
potent and copious." 

In the middle or latter end of October, 
or before cold or wet weather commences, 
the plants should be removed into a full 
northern aspect, setting the pots on bricks 
placed on beds of coal-ashes, and covering 
them with frames, which may be of any 
size that is convenient. The glasses must 
always be taken quite off when the weather 
is open, in order to give them all the air 
possible : only covering them down on wet 
days, and at nights, as the plants should 
be kept as dry as possible during winter, 
as in such state the frost has less power 
on the soil and roots in the pots. In the 
latter end of January and February, if 
the weather continues open, as it may do, 
some winters being more favourable than 
others, the plants may have the same 
treatment as above ; but if the weather is 
severe frost and snow, more caution will 
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be necessary ; though the auricula is not 
a tender plant, the frames should be cover- 
ed with mats, so as to prevent the mould 
being severely frozen in the pots, as by 
the beginning of February the buds will 
begin to be turgid, and if at this early 
season care be not taken, the flowers may 
be materially injured or destroyed, by 
rendering them abortive. — The covering 
must be removed at every opportunity 
when the weather will permit. 

Whenever the plants produce more 
than one or two principal stems, the pips 
of the smallest and weakest should be 
pinched off, which will render the others 
more vigorous than they would otherwise 
be in case this should be neglected, and 
not done in due time. In doing this work 
it should be remembered, that those sorts, 
the flowers of which the margins are natu- 
rally of a fine green colour, lose this 
property when the stems rise immediately 
from the centre or heart of the plant; 
while such as proceed from the side have 
larger pips, possessing their true and per* 
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feet colours ; these are usually forwarder, 
and come into bloom rather earlier than 
such as proceed immediately from the 
centre of the plant, and for this reason 
they are called winter stems. 

About the middle of February, the 
mould should be taken off the tops of the 
pots quite down to the fibres, being very 
careful not to injure them in the opera- 
tion, and fill the pots up again with some 
very rich compost, placing them again in 
the frame, but expose them to gentle 
showers that may happen at this season, 
still defending them from continued rains, 
frost, storms of hail, or snow. 

Blooming department. To bloom these 
flowers well, very great attention must be 
paid to them for about a month, viz. from 
about the 21st of March to the same time 
in April. It is the practice of some cul- 
tivators, to keep their plants constantly 
under glass both day and night ; but to 
bloom them in perfection, this treatment 
is not required more than from twenty* 
four to twenty-eight days, according as 
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the weather may be fine, or otherwise ; at 
which time the middle pips will be nearly 
expanded ; but about the middle of this 
period, they must be removed from their 
situation in the frames to a north-east ex- 
posure, and covered with hand-glasses 
until about the end of April, when they 
must be removed to a flowering stage, 
placed in a full north aspect. Air must 
be freely admitted during the day, and 
the surface of the pots kept mpderately 
moist, but the glasses must be shut close 
at a night. As soon as the pips are be- 
come distinct, and before they open, they 
should be thinned out, leaving not more 
than from ten to twelve, nor less than from 
seven to nine on each umbel. This opera- 
tion should be performed with a pair of 
small scissars with sharp points; being 
very careful not to wound any of .the 
stems of the other pips : rather than do 
this, cut them quite out, as the petals 
would be materially injured thereby, be- 
ing only an elongation of the inner bark. 
Great taste and nicety in this operation is 
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required, taking two or three out at a 
time, and leaving those that are to remain 
in a regular form, so as to appear as if no 
such thinning had taken place, and as if 
the number then present was the whole 
number at first. Thus treated, this deli- 
cate flower may be expected to be pro- 
duced in full perfection, appearing like 
the queen of the gay creation : but, alas ! 
charming as it is, it will survive but a very 
short time; its unspotted colours will 
shortly be tarnished, and its beauteous 
form defiled in the dust. 

" Such are the charms that flush the cheek, 

And sparkle in the eye ; 
So, from the lovely finished form 

The transient graces fly. 
To this the seasons, as they roll, 

Their attestation bring; 
They warn the fair; their ev'ry round 

Confirms the truth I sing." 
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BALSAM. 

This is a tender annual, with a succulent 
branchy stem, rising from eighteen inches 
to two feet high, or more ; its leaves are 
serrated, and the flowers are of various 
polours. It is a native of the East Indies, 
and was introduced into this country in 
1596, and flowers from July to September. 

Varieties. The balsam is one of those 
plants which produce infinite variety of 
flowers, and indeed, so much so, as three 
very distinct coloured flowers have been 
found upon one single stem, and the seed 
from the same pod will never produce two 
alike. It produces both single and double 
flowers, the latter of which are the most 
esteemed, and particularly such as are 
striped and have a carnation-like appear- 
ance. 

Propagation and culture. This plant 
may be propagated both by seed and cut- 
tings ; the latter being but a recent mode, 
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or very little known or practised amongst 
cultivators, yet great advantages may be 
derived from it. First, by the high grati- 
fication of seeing, during the winter and 
spring months, a 



" Lustre of unrivall'd bloom ! 

Fair painting of a hand divine ; 
Superior far to mortal doom, 

The hues of heaven alone are thine. 



n 



Secondly, it will be a means of extirpating 
those spurious sorts of seed now sold in 
most seed-shops in the kingdom; and 
thirdly, a reduction of the high price this 
seed is generally sold at. 

By seed. The seed of the balsam ri- 
pens well from such flowers as are semi- 
double, and should be kept six or eight 
years before it is sown, as experience 
teaches us that new seed seldom or ever 
produces double flowers. The seed may 
be sown any time between the first of 
March and the last of April. The soil 
best suiting the balsam is a rich loam, not 
too light nor too strong, but such as suits 
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tbe melon. At the above season the seed 
should be sown in pots, very thin, ami 
lightly covered, and placed in a hot-bed 
as close to the glass as possible: when they 
must have air moderately admitted every 
fine day, until they are about two inches 
high, when they may have it more freely. 
When the plants are from four to six 
inches high, they must be transplanted 
into small pots, one plant in the centre of 
each ; they must then be placed in the 
frame again until they have taken fresh 
root, after which they must have as much 
air as the season will allow. When the 
roots have filled the pots they must be re* 
moved into pots a size larger and larger 
until they have come into pots eight or nine 
inches in diameter at top. Tbe plants must 
be kept continually under the glass, and 
as near to it as possible, and must be well 
supplied with water. By this treatment 
they may be expected to rise to the height 
of four or five feet, and twelve or fourteen 
in circumference, having erect, thick, 
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strong stems, holding out their numerous 
arms clothed in Flora's bright array. 

By cuttings. This work should com- 
mence about the first of July. The soil 
in which the cuttings should be planted 
should be clean hazel loam, clear white 
sand dug from a good depth, and the sift- 
ing of old tan or vegetable mould, mixed 
in equal quantities, laid together and fre- 
quently turned over for about twelve 
months previous to using, in order that 
the parts may become perfectly incorpo- 
rate ; then, being provided with some 
good plants, take off the cuttings, and 
having cut them across just below a 
joint, when the stem is beginning to be 
a little ripened, and lay them in a cool 
shady place a day or two, in order that 
the bottoms or sections thereof may be a 
little healed, otherwise they may be in 
danger of rotting ; they must then be in- 
serted, one in the centre of each pot, and 
immediately placed in a moderate hot-bed, 
and neither air nor water given until they 
begin to grow, when they may have both 
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sparingly, and increased by degrees as they 
gather strength ; they must afterwards be 
treated as directed for seedlings, and they 
will then make as good plants ; thus the 
same variety may be perpetuated for a 
length of time. 



CARDINAL FLOWER (Lobelia.) 

There are many species of this flower, 
thirty-four being numbered in the Cam. 
bridge catalogue, three of which are chiefly 
grown in our gardens : viz. The lobelia 
cardinalis, the roots of which are compo- 
sed of numerous white fleshy fibres, ob- 
long leaves, stems rising about a foot and 
a half high, terminated by a spike of 
flowers which appear in the end of July or 
beginning of August, and are of a beauti- 
ful scarlet colour. It is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and was introduced into this coun- 
try in 1629. 

Propagation and culture. This plant 
is propagated both by seed, cuttings and 
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off-sets ; but that by seed is the superior 
mode, as seedling plants are always the 
strongest. The seed should be gathered 
as soon as ripe, and sown in pots of rich 
earth, and placed under a frame for pro- 
tection through the winter, and in severe 
frost the glasses should be covered with 
mats, to prevent the earth being too much 
frozen, and the plants will appear above 
ground in the spring following, when they 
must be kept moist ; and when they have 
got two or three leaves they must be-traaa- 
planted out into separate pots of the same 
sort of rich earth, planting one in the 
centre of each, and as they advance in 
growth they must be removed into larger 
pots twice or thrice during summer. They 
must be placed in a situation exposed to 
the east, and be well supplied with water. 
They should be placed in a green-house or 
frame for protection during winter, but 
should have as much air admitted as may 
be convenient in fine weather without in-, 
convenience of cold : in the spring follow- 
ing they must be shifted with their balls 
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entire into pots five or six inches in diam- 
eter at top, and placed in an eastern aspect, 
where they will receive the morning sun 
only. In this situation they will continue 
a long time. These roots will not con- 
tinue to produce flowers in perfection 
more than two or three years ; therefore, 
to be regularly supplied, a succession 
should be provided either from seed, off- 
sets or cuttings ; by seed, as before descri- 
bed; by off-sets, which should be taken 
from the roots of the mother-plant in Oc- 
tober, and planted into small pots one in 
the centre of each, and placed in an east 
aspect. When the weather begins to be 
cod. they should be covered with a frame 
or hand-glasses until January, when they 
may be removed into a slight hot-bed, 
where the heat is not kept more than 60 
or 63 degrees — a nursing or succession- 
house of pines will do equally well. They 
will have advanced in growth, and the 
roots will have filled the pots by the mid- 
dle or latter end of February, when they 
must be shifted into pots a size larger, and 
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in the beginning of April they must again 
be removed into pots larger still, and in a 
month after they most be removed into 
pots of the size called twelves. During 
these operations they must be kept in the 
above-mentioned temperature ; and when 
tbey have taken good root, alter the last 
shifting, they must be placed in a cooler 
situation, as that of a green-house, where 
they may continue till tbey flower and be- 
come sufficiently hardy to endure the Open 
air. The soil in the pots should be kept 
very moist from the time the flower-stems 
begin to rise till they have done flowering. 
This is effected by keeping the sim i a 
constantly filled with rain or soft water. 

The lobelia fulosns is another spe- 
cies of this beautiful plant, and a native of 
Mexico, and was introduced into this 
country in 1809, and flowers in July and 
August. Although this plant is from a 
warm climate, yet if it be immersed, by 
the sides of ponds in water as an aquatic, 
it will survive our severest winters, and 
flower a little after the time above-men- 
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tkmed, making a very splendid and beau- 
tiful appearance. In order to give this 
plant a more bushy appearance, the centre 
stem should be stopped as soon as it be- 
gins to grow again after its last shifting, 
thus its side branches will be more strong 
and vigorous, and produce a much more 
abundant show of flowers than they would 
otherwise do, forming "handsome com- 
panions to the flowering plants of the 
campanula pyramidalis, whose beautiful 
spikes of blue flowers agreeably contrast 
with the brilliant scarlet of the lobelia." 
In other respects it is to be treated as the 
former. 

The lobelia splendens is a native of 
Mexico, and was introduced into this coun- 
try in the year 1814. 

Propagation and culture. The same as 
the two former. 
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• CAHNATION, 

Tws has befen from time tmnranrial cul- 
tivated and esttesjted as being 

" The fairest flora: ever sun 
View'd in his wide career, 
Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 
With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 
Thehreadth of Nature and her endless bloom." 

Hogg speaks of this flower in very ap- 
propriate terms, observing that " Of all 
the flowers that adorn the garden, whether 
they charm the eye by their beauty, or re- 
gale the sense of smelling by their fra- 
grance, the carnation may be justly said 
to hold the flrst rank. The statehness «jf 
its growth, the brilliancy and diversity of 
its colours, and the sweetness of its per- 
fume, never fail to attract our regard and 
admiration." 

Varieties, These are too great to be 
numbered, but they are divided into three 
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glasses : viz. flakes, bizarre*, and piccotees. 
The flakes have only two colours which 
go quite through the leaves or petals ; the 
bizarre* are of three colours, which are ir- 
regularly variegated with spots and stripes; 
and the picootee* are spotted with purple, 
red, scarlet, or other colours, on a white 
ground. Of each of these classes there 
are numerous varieties, and Hogg has ar- 
ranged them under the farther subdivi- 
sions of scarkt flakes, purple flakes, rose 
aad pink flakes ; scarlet bizarre*, crimson 
bisaraes, pink and purple bizarre* ; bizarre- 
feu, bizarre jncarnat, bizarre rose, violet- 
feu, incarnat poarpre, cramoisi ceruse, 
&c. ; blush and white English piocotees, 
piccotees with yellow grounds, &c. These 
are enumerated in Mr. Hogg's catalogue ; 
and to do justice to Mr. Hogg, and others 
desirous of cultivating this beautiful and 
much-admired flower, I should recom- 
mend them to procure his catalogue, 
where they will find the name of each va- 
riety, which consists of upwards of one 
thousand, with their prices affixed. It U 
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ia one. sbpet, and cm be swt to any part 
as a single lgtt$ft-~tbe price is one drilling 
and sixpence. 

Criterion qf Q> fine davbU carnation* 
according to one of our. best florists is, 
" The stem should be strong, tall and 
straight; not less than thirty, nor more 
than forty 4fre inches liigh; the foot-stalk 
supporting the flowers should be strong* 
elastic and of a proportionate length. Tbe 
flower or corolla should be at least thr^e 
inabea in, diameter, consisting of a, great 
number - of large well-armed p^talq, - but 
neither so many as to give, it too full and 
crowded appearance, nor so. few as to 
n*ke itt appear too thin and empty. The 
petals, should be long, broad and substan- 
tial, particularly those of the lowei;. or 
outer -circle,, gpmmpnly called , the. gyardU 
lea^esv tfws*. should rise perpendicularly 
about half .*&. inch above the calyx, and 
the» tuwoff gracefully in a horizontal di- 
veetipmsuppofting the interior petals^ an^l 
altogether frrcpng a fwxg* ftnd.negfljr 
hemispbew^vPOi:o%. ,TH W#tf<W,l*- 
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taltf should rathe*' decrease in size as they 
approach the centre of the flower, which 
should be well filled with them. ' The pet- 
alfc should be regularly disposed alike on 
every side, imbricating each other in such 
k manner as that both their respective and 
united beauties may captivate the eye at 
the same instant ; they should be nearly 
flat, however a degree of concavity or in- 
flection at the lamina or broad end is al- 
lowable, but their edges should be perfect- 
ly entire, that is, free from notch, fringe 
or ■ indenture. The calyx should be at 
feast one inch in length, terminating with 
bro&d points sufficiently strong to hold the 
ti&hrow bases of the petals in tt close and 
cli-cular body. Whatever colours the 
flowers tnay be possessed' of, they should 
be perfectly distinct, and disposed in long 
tegular stripes, broadest at the edge of the 
lamina, and gradually becoming narrower 
as they approach the unguis or base of the 
petal, there terminating 1 ill a fine point. 
Each petal should have a doe portion of 
white, that is, one half or nearly so, which 
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should be perfectly clear and free from 
spots. Bizarres, or such as contain two 
colours Upon a white ground, are esteemed 
preferable to flakes, which have but one, 
especially when their colours are remark-* 
ably rich and very regularly distributed. 
Scarlet, purple and pink are the three 
colours most predominant in the carna- 
tion ; the two first are seldom to be met 
with in the same flower, but the two last 
are very frequent. When the scarlet 
predominates, and is united with a paler 
colour, or, as it sometimes happens, with a 
very deep purple upon a white ground, it 
constitutes a scarlet bizarre, of which there 
are many shades and varieties, some richer 
and others paler in their colours, at is the 
case with all the rest. Pink bizarres art so 
called when the pink abounds. Crimson 
bizarres consist of a deep purple and rich 
pink. When the pink flake is very high 
in colour it is distinguished by the appel* 
lation of rose-flake, but there are some so 
nearly in. the medium between pink and 
scarlet that? it can scarcely be defined to 
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whieji class they belong. In addition to 
the foregoing varieties* there is a sort held 
in great esteem by cultivators called pic* 
ootees, many of which are very beautiful, 
and, \mng hardier than the other sorts, 
are m eonriderable request. The oolqurs 
are pri*K»jpa% yellow and white spatted ; 
their properties are the same as other 
kind% except the edge* of the petals are 
serrated or jtgged* «nd the colour ia dis* 
pqsqd in spots where, the others are striped. 
It is propfgated i» %b» . same jnanner as 
the others. 79 

Propagation* By ttpd* layers and pi* 
pings; by seed* for proauriog wyarie, 
ti*a; and by layws Mti pipings for eon* 
tkmipg them* 

Jfy W& It i* rather a difficult paint 
to rfrise good wnatian seed in this ooun» 
try oft w^owt pf the wetness and coldness 
of our autumnal months. The better way 
is to procure it from abroad; from the 
different towns is gyiuerlaad this may be 
procured in quantities, and if preserved in 
bladders or bottles, and well.sqcwed from 
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the air, it will keep a number- o£ years ; 
but in order to raise it in tb» countrjr, 
Mfddocfc. saysy " Theme dower* -which 
have but few petals* or* as k is morecota- 
mooly expressed, ase tbin of leaf, general- 
ly produce most seed, and therefore mdM 
to be, depended upon for a Supply* btft 
tfyey should be possessed of the befet 1 |>rt> i 
perties in other respects : viz. their petfcb 
should be large, broad, substantial rtd' 
perfectly entire at the edge, arid theft* 
colours rich and regularly distributed arid 
in due proportion throughout -the- btos- 
sopu* . The • plants .should be ' selected 
from -the tcfrt, and their pots should stafrd 
upon a, stage d?efended from earwigs, it* ad 
open part of the garden, in which sitbtt- 
tiou tbusy should flemain during WdotiH aod 
until the seed is perfectly matured \ r thefr 
blossoms should be defended from ram by 

* Great care should be taken at all times that thf/ 
petals are by no means injured, the chief end or use 
of which is to enfold and cherish' the embryo seed; 
or swathe and protect, its tender hod/ f&np th%ia» 
clement vicissitudes of the season ; as rude blasts, 
or incessant showvrsv ' ! 
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having glass, paper or (m covers suqtend- 
ed over then in such a banner tt to admit 
a free circulation of air ; thepots should 
neither be kept very wetfcor ve*y dry, not 
wilL it be .proper to cut and mfttilate the 
plants either for their layers 4 or pipings 
till the seed becomes ripe, because it wduld 
certainly weaken them, and 'consequently 
injure then, if net destroy > their steed: 
When the bloom is over, and the petals 
become withered and dry, they should 'be 
carefully drawn out of their pod or calyx-, 
being apt to retain a * degree* of moisture 
at thek baae endangering a mouldihess 
and decby in that part which tall destroy 
the seed«^— The time of the aee$ ripening 
is from the middle of August to the begi&> 
ning of October*- when it should' he gfcthe** 
ed aad laid in a dry room, rfhnsining iit 
the aeecLveeeel until the tintfe of sowifcg; 
which is in the beginning or middle of 
May, when it should be sown in pots of 
the compost hereafter described* observ- 
ing ndt to cover the seed more than just 
out* of sight; the pots should then^be 
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placed in an east aspect, where they can 
only receive the benefit of the morning 
sun ; they must be kept in a moist but not 
wet condition. When the plants have got 
six or eight leaves, they should be trans- 
planted out on a bed of good rich mould, 
at a foot asunder every way ; they should 
be kept moderately moist, bat defended 
by mats and hoops from much rain and 
severe frost, and the greater part of them 
will flower the following summer, when 
such as are considered worth swing may 
be selected out and the rest east away. 

Soil or compost. The best compos* 
with which I am acquainted for this pur*, 
pose, is that recommended by Mr. Hogg 5 
vfa, loam, three barrows fall; garden 
mould, one and a half barrow Aril ; hum* 
dung, ten barrow* full, and ooaiee sand, 
one barrow full : these should be mixed 
together and frequently turned and bro- 
ken in winter, particularly in frosty wesu 
ther, that they may be the better incorpo- 
rate. He recommends a barrow of fresh 
lime to be strewed over the heap v)m 
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turning it over, which, he says, " acceler- 
ates the rotting of the fibrous particles in 
the loam, lightens the soil and destroys 
the grubs, worms and slugs. lime is too 
well known as a manure to say any thing 
more in its praise." The operations of 
turning and pulverizing this compost 
should be performed in fair weather, and 
if much wet happen in winter, the heap 
should be covered with mats br tarpaulin, 
otherwise the nutritious particles will be 
washed from the soil, and so become very 
much reduced ; this covering should be 
taken off at all times when the weather is 
not wet, in order that it may be iftfluenc* 
ed the move by the sun, air and frost. 
. Some sorts are very much addicted to 
sport or run in their colours, the compost 
for such flowers should not be so rich ; 
" three barrows of sound staple loam, two 
harrows of old rotten cow«dung, one bar- 
row> of horse-dung, a half barrow of sand, 
a half barrow of lime, rubbish, or old plas- 
ter ; these should he prepared and well in* 
eorporated aa before." 
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-• By lagers. The proper time for com- 
mencing' this operation is immediately 
after the plants are in full bloom, so as 
to be certain of the sort to be propagated^ 
for if deferred after that period the layers 
will not get so well rooted before winter? 
Consequently will not be %o well able to 
staid the frost* Being provided with 
sane small booked pegs and some of the 
cbmpest before described, commence tbfe 
process by first loosening the soil and 
clearing it away quite to the Toots, then 
clear away aU the lower leaves to the third 
joint foam the top of the layer, by taking 
bold of the top or end leaves with obw 
hand and stripping the lower ones- off wiHk 
the other ; then, with a small sharp knife, 
make an incision in the stem by entering 
it a quarter of an inch below the AM 
joint and passing the knife up through the 
centre of it and not more than one-eighth 
o£ ma inch above it ; a little of the com* 
post must then be laid under it close to 
the root, into which the layer must be pqg£ 
ged down, being careful that the mouth 
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thus made is kept open, they must then 
be covered about half an inch deep ewer 
the wounded part. It is the practice of 
some cultivators to cut off the end of the 
leaves remaining on the layer, a circum- 
stance which should always be avoided, as 
reason, will teach every one acquainted 
with the nature of the circulating fluids 
and the cause of the. protrusion of root* 
They must be watered as soon as layered. 
. They will h*ve taken root in about > a 
month if they have been shaded from the 
scorching rays of the sun at that season of 
the yea* and kept moderately moist, when, 
they may be taken off the mother-plstot. 
It will be observed, after taking them off, 
a part of the stem will remain on the layti* 
without roots* this must be cut officios* to 
the top of the slit, as from it no roots will 
ever be emitted, it will only decay, and in 
sb doing will frequently disease the stem 
above if not totally destroy she plans. 
They must then to planted immediately 
into small pat*, /one, in thecentm of each ; 
tfefioppteiimnsjiithea be placed close to- 
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gether in an open situation, and arched 
over with hoops for convenience of cover* 
lag them over with mats in case of exces- 
sive rains previous to their being removed 
to their winter quarter*. The pots should 
stand on tiles set oa coal ashes, to prevent 
worms getting in at the bottom. • 

By piping*. Those plants propagated 
by piping* ace generally much -handsomer 
and healthier than thoee from layers, but 
this mode is much more puecfttaoiis than 
layering, yet there is an advantage in this 
mode over that of layering, i. e. of prep*, 
gating shps of tins plant that may be taken 
a. distance from its mother. It is also 
iteef ul in ease of shoots being broken off 
by layering or other accident, tend where 
shoots are too short for layering* The 
proper period to commence this mode is in 
the first week in July, before the shoots 
become hard and woody, as they would 
be much more difficult to strike root than 
if taken tn time. 

At the time above-mentioned a slight 
hot-bed should be provided, and covered 
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over about five inches thick with the cook 
post before-mentioned laid very regular 
and even. The cuttings should then be 
taken off, being very careful to mark such 
as are taken off before the flowers are suf- 
ficiently open to ascertain whether the ori- 
ginal plant be true in its colours, or run, 
as pipings or layers taken from a plant, 
the flowers of which are generally the 
same, or plain-coloured blossoms, and when 
this is the case they are not worth prop*, 
gating. Plants propagated from the moat 
beautiful variegated flowers will some- 
tunes run their colours ; but it is impossi- 
ble to prevent it at all times, and particu- 
larly with some of the rich high-coloured 
sorts, especially if the compost in which 
they grow be very rich. The cuttings 
thus gathered should be cut off horizon- 
tally, close under the second joint, and the 
under part of the joint cleared of all the 
outer rind, so that the compost in which 
they are planted may come in close contact 
with the inner bark, as this is a great stim- 
ulus to the emission of roots ; the extrem- 
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ities, or points of the leaves, should never 
be cut off, as is tHe usual practice, but left 
entire, unless the ends are injured, when 
they may be cut just to the sound part 
but no more, as from this circumstance 
much harm is done, and I hesitate not to 
say, that every one acquainted with the 
physiology of vegetation will concur in 
my opinion.* The cuttings or pipings 
being thus prepared, « they may be thrown 
into a basin of soft water for a few min- 
utes to plump them up." 



? The leaves are the moat important of the con- 
servative organs, " performing nearly the same 
function in the vegetable economy as the lungs per. 
form in that of the animaL 

" From the examination of the structure of the 
leaves, their importance on this point may be readi- 
ly conceived. The sap is carried into them by one 
set of vessels ; is there spread out and exposed to 
the action of air and light, and exhales its super- 
abundant water ; and having undergone, by the in- 
fluence of these agents, aided by an electro^chemical 
power, certain changes in chemical composition, it 
is received into another set of vessels, in order that 
it may be conducted downwards and distributed in 
the cortical cells, depositing the various secretions 
x requisite for the nourishment, health and preserva- 
tion of the stem and root." 



Thle compost sen -stbe^beA'Wbete the pi- 
pings are to beinsearted' ihouid be mtidei*- 
ately watered with soft -Wtttefj iff order to 
sendefeit somewhat compact ; then, with a 
handtghus* which must be of a small size, 
mdie^an iaprtsiicm on- the surfaceof the 
soil as « gikte whtire to insert the pipings 
without losing room, : They must then be' 
t^cooutof tbe water, and with a steady 
haad foMedVmto the soil about ah inch 
a*d a half- distant from each other, "and 
three-fourths of an ifteh deep. When the 
space of surface marked by the glass is 
full,, give them a little water to settle the 
soil' more closely round the stem, and 
thereby keep the air from the bottom* end % 
of the pipings; which would prevent them 
striking freely. The glasses must not be 
ptit«n fcftnfediately, but remain off until 
the leaves of the pipings have become per* 
factfy dry, when*, they may be carefully 
placed over them in the same mark as was 
made-previous 4)0" the insertion of the pi- 
pings. The bottom of the glasses must 
be pressed down a little into the soil to 

F 
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prevent as much as possible the admission 
of air. The glasses for this purpose 
should be low mid small, as the less air 
they contain the wooer they will strike, 
and the better the plants will be. Lead 
lights are to be preferred to bell-glasses, 
as tbey frequently contain such a thick 
body of glass that they collect the sun's 
rays and scorch the learns of the pipings, 
which very watch injure them, and soma* 
times . utterly destioy the whole piping, 
particularly if they chance to foil in the. 
heart of the plant They mustibe shaded, 
from the scorching rays of the aim by 
throwing a piece of old net or mat oyer 
the glasses. The soil round the glasses, 
should be kept regularly moist by pouring 
a little water over them, which will gener- 
ally suffice until they have taken *oot* 
They will soon show symptoms of a re- 
newed growth, when the glasses may.be. 
taken off now and then for about half an 
hour in the morning to give fresh air; if 
this be neglected a green mossy appear- 
ance on the surface of the earth, and a 
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moaldittess amongst ihe plants will be the 
consequence, by which they will frequent* 
ly be destroyed. To know bow long the 
piping* should be exposed to jthe air re- 
quires much skill, and in ibis pouit no sex* 
tain rules can be laid down, circumstances 
raying so much, any directions that 
might be given would be ti&k to srislead 
the cultivator or inexperienced in the, art 
<rf pipings the pokrt mug depend sokly oa 
his ow* prutlenee, bo kfury will be sjis, 
tuned in taking off the glasee* for Mf W 
hour if the weather is el&y&y apd moist* 
but if such opportunities should aw* occur 
in time, the glasses should be taken off for 
a few minutes only, and turned upside 
down upon the ground to air them ; after 
which they must be replaced again oyer 
the plants. This should be tfwe in the 
morning early, When ogee they begin to 
strike snot they will soqn sun up, when 
they must have jnofie sir, otherwise they 
will vflpindle .and become very weak. £s 
soon as their fibres are forw^d the glasses 
must be placed over them very lightly, so 
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(hat air may enter in on all aides until 
they become well rooted, when tbey may 
be taken quite away, being of no further 
use. All the plants undo* the same glass 
do not always strike root at the same time, 
as will be demonstrated by their superior 
growth ; such should be carefully taken 
away and planted in small pots, as direct- 
ed for layers and seedlings, where they 
will soon become strong plants, and those 
remaining unrooted must be continued 
under the glass until they become so, and 
managed as before directed. 

Of growing the carnation. The best 
kinds are always grown in pots, but the 
commoner sorts are generally grown in 
beds or borders of the flower garden. 

Flowering plants should be grown in 
pots from three to fire inches in diameter 
at top, and from two to three at bottom, 
and from five to six inches deep in- 
side; they should have a hole in the 
centre of the bottom of each pot to let 
out the superabundant water from die 
roots. 
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' The process of poMing. The best time 
for the commencement of this operation is 
in the first week in April, and by no 
means later. Then being provided with 
some oyster-shells, place one oyer the hole 
Bt the bottom of each pot with the hollow 
"side downward, and' fill the pots, half full 
of the compost, then turn the plant out 
of the pot in which it has been wintered, 
with all the earth adhering to the roots, in 
a ball, and after rubbing about half an 
inch from the surface of the old ball it 
must be inserted in the centre of each pot, 
and the spaces between the sides of the 
ball and pots to be filled up with prepared 
compost. 

In performing this operation great at- 
tention must be paid to placing the plants, 
not to set them either deeper or shallower 
than they were before removal, leaving 
the surface of the mould in the pots, after 
the planting is complete, nearly level or 
flat, and not within half an inch of the top 
of the pots after it is properly settled, for 
if too full the operation of laying would 
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be attended frith some inconvenience, as 
An additional supply of mould on the sur- 
face in which to strike the layers, is ne- 
ternary. 

Culture and subtequati management. 
The pots, with the plants potted for bloom- 
ing, should be flatted in an open airy situ- 
ation, over Which should be placed arched 
hoops, m order that mats may be thrown 
ox erf them to preserve them from the ef- 
fects of heavy rains, drying winds, frosty 
and unfavourable weather, but m fine 
weather always open to the air ; they must 
remain in this situation and be regularly 
supplied with water (which must be soft 
or rain water) so as always to keep them 
in a moist, but not wet condition. 

When the flower-stems have arisen nine 
or ten inches they will not be able to 



■ "Endure the wind 

Uninjured, but expect the upholding aid 
Of the smooth-shaven prop, and, neatly tied, 
Are wedded thus, like beauty to old age, 
For inf rest's sake, the living to the dead." 
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The props thus supporting them should 
be as high as the hoops under which they 
are placed will admit, in order that they 
may remain there as long as possible from 
their stems being too high for the situa- 
tion, when the pots must be removed to 
the stage of situation where the plants a*e 
intended to flower, there to remain till that 
aeastin* When the sterna ace grown too 
high for the sticks already supporting 
them, they should be replaced, with others 
more suitable for the purpose; thetfe 
should be four feet and a half at five feet 
long, tapering a little from the bottom up- 
wards, about half an ineh square at bot- 
tom, and painted a lively green eolour; 
they must be straight and pointed at the 
lower ends, which are to be inserted id the 
centre of earth pot, sufficiently deep not to 
be shaken loose by the wind. They must 
be looked over every two or three days, 
and the stems tied to the sticks as they 
continue to advance in growth, otherwise 
they would be in danger of being broken 
by the wind. 
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" If any green winged insects appear on 
the stems or foliage of the plants, particu- 
larly upon or underneath the flower-pods, 
-they must be effectually extirpated or de- 
stroyed either by the* means of a small 
'brush or feather by the application of a 
strong infusion of. tobacco-water, or some 
similar easy add safe • expedient, even 
Scotch snuff dusted upon the infested 
parts, early in the morning and while the 
plants are wet with the dew of the night, 
has been sometimes tried in this case with 
success." 

The flowers of some sorts are composed 
of a great number of petals, which, as they 
increase in size, will burst the calix or 
flower-cup which contain them, unless care 
be taken to prevent such accident in time. 
<Thu accident will generally happen three 
or four days previous to the time of the 
flower's opening ; the calix will burst on 
one side and thus let out the petals, giving 
the bloom an irregular appearance, de- 
stroying that beautiful circular form they 
would otherwise possess, "and which is 
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one of the greatest ornaments:" but to 
prevent this disagreeable circumstance a 
small strip of bass-mat should be tied 
round the pod in that part which appears 
most swelled and likely to burst. 

As soon as the flowers begin to open 
they should be shaded both from the sun 
and rain ; this may be effected by caps or 
covers of strong oiled paper made in the 
form of a funnel or tun-dish, with a tin 
pipe ascending from the centre, through 
which the stick supporting the flower is to 
pass as low as required. The pipe must 
be fastened to the stick in its proper place 
by a small wedge of wood inserted in the 
inside between the wood and pipe, being 
careful to make it so secure as not to slip 
down upon the flower. 

When the greater part of the flowers are 
come into bloom, the pots with the plants 
should be placed.upon a platform made of 
boards, by which means the flowers will be 
displayed to the greatest advantage ; this 
platform should be raised eighteen or 
twenty inches from the ground and very 
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strongly supported, as the great weight of 
the pots might cause it to give way. The 
bottom end at whatever supports the stage 
or platform should be placed in earthen or 
other vessels filled with water, in older to 
prevent earwigs getting to the flowers, 
which they would injure, if riot totally de- 
stroy ; they generally hide themselves du- 
ring night in the flower-cup, and com- 
mence their depredations by eating off the 
lower end of the petals, which is manifest- 
ed by their dropping out, and thus dis- 
figuring the flower. The vessel m which 
the supporters stand must be wide enough 
to allow a space of three or four inches of 
water between them and the sides of the 
vessel 

The plants and the sticks supporting 
them should be looked over frequently, as 
after the greatest care they are almost sure 
to get amongst the flowers by some 4 means ; 
perhaps may be carried to the stage with 
the pots, or may have flown upon them, 
being provided with wings, though not 
often used. In searching for these ene- 
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mics die most likely part to And thetn is 
between the plant and the stick which sup- 
ports the stem, particularly that part 
where they are tied together. Whenever 
any of the petals appear loose or fall out) 
it is evident that an earwig other is or has 
very recently been there : to prove which, 
blow forcibly three or four times upon the 
flower with the mouthy and if it be stall 
ooneealed within, it will soon creep out 
when it may be destroyed $ but if it does 
not show itself it has qtritted its abode, 
and must be diligently sought after and 
destroyed, otherwise it will continue to 
destroy the flowers mo long as it remains 
thdre. 

When the flowers are about to open, 
they should be suspended from the stick 
supporting them by small pieces of brass 
or copper wire, one end of which should 
be formed into a hook to go round the 
stem of the flower, and the other end be 
pointed and inserted (with a small awl) 
into the stick sufficiently fast to prevent 
its dropping by the weight of the flower. 
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The hook should not be more than a quar- 
ter of ail inch in diameter, with an open 
fide to allow the stem to pass freely in* 
being careful not to injure or bruise it in 
the operation. 

Such petals as are plain or have run 
their colours should be extracted from the 
flower by means of a small instrument like 
unto a pair of sugar-bows* and at the same 
time arranging those remaining in such 
order as to make up the deficiency, which 
may be done by a nice hand in inch a 
manner as to appear as if no such opera- 
tion had been performed thereon. The 
same means may be adopted in extracting 
the petals from such flowers as consist of 
too great a number, a work which should 
never be neglected by the curious : those 
petals to be taken out should be the small- 
est, which will give the others more room 
to expand, besides taking away that con- 
fused appearance which would otherwise 
be produced. During title blooming season 
the soil in the pots must be kept regularly 
moist with soft water. . They should al- 
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ways have the full advantage of light and 
air at every favourable opportunity, but 
no sun or rain should by'^ray means or on 
any account be admitted. 

Those sorts, -the flowers of which con- 
sists chiefly of but few petals, should not 
be allowed to blow the whole of their blos- 
soms, but the smaller ones tut off close' to 
the main stem as soon as they appear, by 
whieh means those .remaining may, be 
benefited thereby, which will evidently be 
the case. Three or four pods is as many 
as ought to be allowed to blow on the same 
stem, except such sorts as have very large 
short pods, containing a great number of 
petals, when they may be allowed to blow 
them all. 

The carnation is seldom injured by 
frost unless it be very severe, when it may 
be a little defended by throwing a mat 
raised On hoops over them ; but this must 
not be done when the plants are wet, as in 
that state they would soon become mil- 
dewed, which appears first in purple spots 
on the leaves, and will soon spread itself 
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throughout the whole collection unless 
timely presented, either by cutting off the 
infected part, or removing the pot with 
the plant from amongst the rest to some 
distant part of the garden* 

The plants should be defended /rem 
much rain, in winter keephty; them rather 
too dry than too wet, at the same time 
keeping them very .moderately rooiet, and 
particularly when the weather is . very 
severe. 

The soil should he frequently strand at 
the surface, to prevent it becoming gaeen 
or mossy and too compact* and At the 
sane time a little dry white sand laid upon 
it would be found o[ service in preventing 
these inconveniences in future. 

Such sorts as are apt to ran from their 
variegated to -self colours are considered a* 
being of no value, however such jfeay ei- 
ther be brought to their foamer j(ate* or 
much improved* by being planted in a 
poor soil and kept more dry. 

Now after we have exercised our know* 
ledge in the highest degree in cultivating 
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and growing this flower in its greatest per- 
fection— & must decaff. "And could we 
add the strength of an oak, or the stability 
of a pyramid* to all the delicacy of its tex- 
ture, yet short, exceedingly short, even 
then would its duration be— -for we see 
that all things come to an end," 

" How soon the fragrance breathes its last ! 
How short-liv'd is the bloom !" 



COBEOPSIS TINCTORIA (Tick-Leaved 

Sun Flower.) 

This flower is, and may be considered as 
one of the greatest ornaments that has 
been recently introduced into the borders 
of our flower gardens, and into such was 
received as a tender annual, but experi- 
ence has taught us that 

" The keenest frost that binds the stream 

The wildest wind that blows, 
Are neither felt nor feared by them." 
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It flowers from the middle of summer 
until cut off by the. frost late in autumn. 

Propagation. By seed, which should 
be gathered as soon as ripe* and sown im- 
mediately on a bed of light rich soil, and 
but slightly covered therein; the plants 
will soon appear above ground, and when 
they are an inch and a half high they must 
be planted out on beds of the same sort of 
soil, that lies dry, with an open exposure, 
at about two inches apart, there to remain 
till spring, when they may be planted into 
their final situation in patches of three or 
four, and they will begin to flower in May. 
The seed may be sown in spring where 
they are finally to remain ; but such plants 
will be later in summer before they come 
into flower. The plants should be thinned 
out to three or four in each patch, leaving 
them four or five inches asunder. 
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CROCUS. 

This is a bulbous rooted plant, and is and 
has been from time immemorial one of 
those great ornaments 

" That truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring." 

There are a great variety of this plant, 
all of which are considered as florists'' 
.flowers, the colours of which should be dis- 
tinctly marked and brilliant, and the stri- 
ped and variegated sorts finely pencilled. 

Propagation. By seed and by off-sets ; 
by seed for procuring new varieties, and 
by off-sets for continuing them. 

By seed. The seed should be gathered 
as soon as ripe, and sown immediately after 
in large pots or shallow boxes of light dry 
.earth, very thinly, and nearly half an inch 
deep ; .the boxes or pots should then be 
placed in an open but shaded situation; 
they should be screened from heavy rains, 
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which would wash the seed bare, but at 
every other opportunity they should be 
allowed the full influence of the weather, 
until the autumnal rains set in, when they 
should be removed to a warm situation, 
and occasionally sheltered from frost, snow 
and excessive rains until the seminal leaf 
appears, which sometimes occurs at the 
end of the yea*, but not generally before 
the early part of spring* when such pro- 
tection will not be necessary, only a little 
loose straw may be thrown over them in 
-ease of very severe frost* which wouM 
probably raise tbem out of the soil. 

They will require no farther care until 
the heat of the sun becomes sufficiently 
powerful to dry the mould in the pots or 
boxes, when they must be frequently sup- 
plied with water, and removed to a cooler 
situation,, not at all sheltered :. they may 
remain in this situation, where they must 
be moderately supplied with water, until 
the leaves die down, after which time they 
must not have any at all, but defended 
from all moisture, except dews and gentle 
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showers. They should at all times be 
kept as clear as possible from weeds, snails,, 
slugs and worms. 

In the latter end of August or begin- 
ning of September, the surface of the 
mould in the pots or boxes should be 
carefully stirred with the point of a knife, 
by which operation the bolhs will be 
greatly benefited, upon the same principle 
as that of hoeing amongst crops of vege- 
tables, which operation proves " salubri- 
ous to vegetables of every description, not 
owry by lightening' the soil, but by admit- 
ting new accesses of atmospheric air to- 
wards their roots, and thereby facilitating 
and stimulating their absorbant inspiration 
of its oxygen,'* which is so indispensably 
necessary to the health both of vegetables 
and animals, neither of which can live 
without a due supply of its presence.— 
The bulbs will not require shifting the 
first year, unless where Jthe seed might 
happen to have been sown too thick and 
the plants come up too close, when such 
may be thinned out and planted immedi- 
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ately into other pots of the same sort of 
soil, at a greater distance, and about three- 
fourths of an inch deep. Those bulbs 
remaining in the pots where they were 
sown, must be covered with about a quar- 
ter of an inch more fine soil. 

The plants must be treated the second 
year as above directed for the first, until 
the leaves begin to decay, when they may 
be taken up, but planted again immedi- 
ately into fresh mould of the same kind 
as before, an inch apart, and the same in 
depth. They must be managed the third 
year as the second, with no other altera- 
tion than that of covering them rather 
deeper with the same sort of soil. 

In the following spring, if they have 
been attended to according to the above 
directions, they will most or all of them 
show their flowers " in the midst of their 
fourth crop of leaves; fully rewarding, 
with the cheering colours of their new 
faces, fill the preceding assiduity and care." 

Soil and mode of grvwmg. They de- 
light most in a loamy sand, yet they will 
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grow in any common soil. The most 
select sorts are grown on beds, like the 
hyacinth, with the different colours 
mingled in the same manner. The com- 
moner sorts are generally in the borders. 

Planting cmd culture. The select sorts 
may be planted on beds of light earth, 
inserting the bulbs singly, three inches 
apart and two deep, with a blunt-ended 
dibble; after which the beds must be 
raked level, carefully filling up the holes. 
The commoner sorts may either be in 
continued rows along the edges of the 
borders or in patches, preferring the lat- 
ter, as in such they appear to much the 
greatest advantage. A hollow should be 
made in the form of a round pudding- 
dish, about two inches deep and from five 
to ten inches in diameter, according as 
fancy leads, whether small or large patches 
are most pleasing ; the bulbs should then 
be inserted round the edges of the dishes, 
at about two inches apart, and the middle 
filled up at the same distance ; after which 
a small peg should be stuck in the middle 
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of the dish, as a mark to show where the 
patch is, previous to the appearance of 
the plants above ground, and the dish 
immediately filled up, making its surface 
even with that of the border ; then pro- 
ceed to make another patch, in the same 
way, at any distance desired, and so on 
till the whole be complete. The proper 
time to commence planting is the latter 
end of October or first week m November, 
if the weather be open and the soil dry, 
otherwise it is better deferred until the 
last week in February or the beginning of 
March. They are very hardy, and: re- 
quire no care, except keeping them clear 
of weeds until the foliage is quite decayed* 
when they should be taken up, and kept, 
as it were, in a state of repose until the 
time of planting returns. It should be 
remembered, by every cultivator, that the 
roots or bulbs should not, by any means, 
be disturbed while the foliage remain 
green.— Some people make a practice of 
cutting off the leaves as soon as they have 
done flowering, an error by which much 
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injury is done; for it is the leaves that 
bring the bulbs to maturity, and prepares 
them for flowering the following season, 
and therefore should never be taken away, 
aa the bulb would not recover so as to be 
able to flower the first year after,, and 
perhaps not of twe or three year*: audi 
this remark may be adkeaed to as to all 
other sorts of bulbs* 

Some people do net take the bulbs up 
oftener than east in two or three yean: 
and thi% for border sorts, may answer 
very well i the time sfaonld not be deferred 
any longer* aa the young bulbs are formed 
on the tops of the old ones, and conse- 
quently cmse aeareit the surface of the 
soil every- year, until, at length they would 
arise quite to the top, and be in danger of 
being lost. After they are taken up and 
dried* they should be stored is dry sand 
until the planting season vetujfo* * 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

This is a half hardy fibrous-rooted peren- 
nial plant, a nature of China, and was 
introduced into this country in 1764, and 
forms a very ornamental appendage both 
to our flower-gardens and green-house, 
where it flowers in the months of Novem- 
ber and December, at a time when it may 
be safely said to have no rival* The 
chrysanthemums .in the Horticultural So- 
ciety's garden in 1826, presented foe va- 
riety, brilliancy and luxuriance, a display 
never before equalled perhaps in Europe. 
The number of sorts are between fifty and 
sixty. Those most suitable for an open 
garden ate the purple, changeable,, white, 
buff and rose. If they are planted against 
a south wall,, and neatly trained thereto, 
they succeed well and continue in beauty 
a long time, particularly the late flowering 
sorts, which grow more vigorous, and 
flower better in this situation than in pots 
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in a green-house. The prevailing practice 
amongst gardeners and florists, in ar- 
ranging this plant in the garden, against 
a wall, or in the green-house, is that of 
mixing the varieties as much as possible, 
instead of grouping them according to 
their colours, which is and ever must be 
considered an instance of very bad taste. 

Propagation. By suckers, by dividing 
the roots, and by cuttings ; giving a de- 
cided preference to the latter, as making 
much handsomer plants, and less subject 
to the production of suckers. Notwith- 
standing, suckers may be substituted for 
cuttings in some cases, and save a little 
risk and trouble, particularly to' those 
who have not a spare hot-bed frame, and 
but little time. The cuttings should be 
the tops of the last year's plants, which 
should be taken off in the- beginning of 
April ; they should be three or four inch- 
es long, the section of which should be at 
a joint and smoothly cut ; they should be 
planted in small pots singly, in mould 
composed of one-fourth loam, one-fourth 
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bog-earth or any light vegetable mould, 
and one-half fine whke sand ; they should 
have a little water as soon as planted, and 
the ppts immediately placed in a frame on 
a slight hot-bed, where they will become 
well rooted in about a month, when they 
must be shifted into a cold frame to hard- 
en. In the beginning of June they must 
be shifted into larger pots, and placed in 
an open situation. They must be kept 
moist by frequent watering, and if enrich* 
ed water, so much the better* When, 
they begin tp grow afresh, the tops of the 
plants should be nipped off, in order to 
make them throw out bushy heads, but 
no more shtots should be allowed to re- 
main than what the plants will support to 
flower well. In the beginning of August' 
they must be shifted into pots about four 
inches in diameter and five deep. The 
soil for this shifting should be both strong* 
er and rieher than that in which they have 
been previously grown* A* the roots fill 
the pots, they must be frequently shifted 
into larger pots* without disturbing the 
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in the balk. When the buds are 
formed for flowering, those pots that are 
intended to be placed under glass must 
be removed there. They should be kept 
moderately moist, and have air freely ad- 
mitted on fine days. The stems should 
be trained erect, and not more than three 
allowed to remain on one plants regularly 
branching on all sides. 

In fine autumns,, some of the sorts* will 
flower well if planted in the borders, pre- 
senting a very gay feature to the flower* 
garden at that season of the year. The 
stems, after the flowering season, must be 
cut down, and the roots protected through 
the winter ; they should also be renewed 
every two or three years, for if left any 
longer the plants will become unsightly,, 
and the flowers small and imperfect. 
Those sorts that flower early seem to be 
more suitable for this purpose, a& they are 
more hardy than the late ones. 

The different stems arising from the 
same plant frequently produces different- 
coloured flowers, and these are generally 
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termed sporting plants ; if it is desired to 
propagate each one of these separately, 
cuttings should be taken from them at the 
time of their appearance, as it is quite 
uncertain whether a sporting shoot will 
be produced from the same plant the fol- 
lowing year. In this sporting, it is the 
flowers only that are changed ; the form 
of the leaves, and habit of the. parent 
plant, is not at all altered. 

The sorts most subject to this change 
are the purple, from which is produced 
the changeable white; the curled lilac, 
from which the curled pink-coloured ones 
have lately been produced in this country ; 
the quilled light purple and the expand- 
ed light purple, but which of these was 
the original is uncertain, as they were im- 
ported from China separately; the or- 
ange 'or buff, from which was obtained 
the rose or pink. 

Some people are highly gratified with 
the appearance of flowers of two colours 
from the same plant. For this purpose 
some of the above sorts should be procured 
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and planted against a south wall; but it 
must be remembered, that no dependence 
can be placed upon any particular plant 
re-producing sporting branches; there- 
fore, where the appearance of sporting 
plants is particularly desired, cuttings or 
small plants, procured from the same 
origin, should be planted close together 
in the same pot ; and as their leaves are 
exactly the same, the flowers will appear 
as if produced from the same plant. 
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This flower may be placed almost at 
the head of the most fashionable ones of 
this gay creation ; still, it is a 

9 

Deceitful plant, from which no odours rise, 
Perfume the air, nor scent the garden round : 

Yet still, its beauties we will ever prize, 
And still behold it on the pleasure ground, 

and that from the beginning of August 
until destroyed by frost iu autumn*. . It 
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is a native of Madrid, and was first intro- 
duced into this country in the year 1789 : 
but the plants being lost by some means, 
the seeds were a second lime introduced, 
by lady Holland, in 1804; plants were 
also introduced from France during the 
peace of 1814; from winch, and from the 
-continued importation, our present stock 
has increased, the varieties of which* are 
-Very nvmeriras* 

Criterion *fa goodjkmtr. The* plant 
should be short, stiff and bushy, prolific 
in flowers, having short foot-stalks, the 
flower well expanded and standing boldly 
to view, and the colours clear and distinct. 

Propagation. By dividing the .root*, 
by cuttings, and by seed. By seed for 
obtaining new varieties ; and by dividing 
the roots and cuttings for continuing 
them. 

By seed. Being provided with some 
seed (procured as hereafter directed) in 
the latter end of February or beginning 
of March, sow it in middle-sized pots, 
scattering the seed thinly, and covering it 
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about a quarter of an inch deep with the 
same sort of mould ; they must then be 
'placed in a moderate hot-bed, and when 
the young plants are up an inch and a 
half high, they must be planted out into 
small pots of the same sort of mould, 
pricking one plant in the centre of each 
pot; they moat have a little water, and 
again placed in -a .moderate heat until the 
latter end of April or the beginning of 
May, -when they must be planted out 
where they are finally to remain : bnlt they 
"must he protected at nights from frost, 
which frequently happens in the spring, 
" until a serener air and more unclouded 
ikies, grant a protection to their amiable 
traffic." The best covering for this pur- 
pose is an empty flower-pot. 

By cutting's. These should be the tops 
of the young shoots, which should be 
taken off as early in summer as possible 
after they are large enough, which is when 
they are six or seven inches long; they 
should be cut smoothly off in the middle 
of a joint, and such leaves as would be 
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General culture. When the stems have 
arisen a foot or eighteen ouches high, stakes 
must be provi d ed, and drove into the 
ground, as near to the plants as possible 
without injuring the roots, to. which the 
tops mast be tied with atrip* of bass mat- 
ting. This must be .repealed as they 
continue to advance in height, which js^ill 
the care they mil require tmtii they are 
attacked by the. frost 4 after which the 
tops should be cut off w*thia two or three 
inches from the grouad* and £he roots 
carefully dug up and packed in .pot^ -or 
boxes, with dry mould or sand, aad placed 
hi some dry airy . tttaathm, but where the 
frost will not reach /thea* utetilfthe^inie^f 
planting. Where they are grdirai. or * 
large scale, as in most nurseries, for sale, 
they are generally pied or pitted' like po- 
tatoes, or placed in ridges with dry, saad 
in cellars, and covered with^tra^; it is 
necessary that sand for this purpose should 
be dry, or at least only sufficiently moist 
to keep them plump and not rpt them. 

Collecting seed. September is the time 



of the seed ripening ; this should be col- 
lected from " dwarf plants where no pre-* 
ference exists on other accounts, and from 
semi-double flowers, when double varieties 
are chiefly desired.* Perhaps seeds ob- 
tained from those particular flbrets of the 
disc which have altered their form, may 
have a greater tendency than others to 
produce plants with double flowers. 



*■ ♦ 



FRITILLARIA. (Crown Imperial) 

Tills is a scaly bulbon»»rooted jtfant, and 
Was introduced into this country in the 

year 1596. 

... 
, % " JFflwn J&ftria'g vaks ; jvhere beauty blows, 
Luxuriant in the genial ray \ 
Inhere flowers a bolder gem disclose, 
And deeper drink the golden day : 

" From Bactria s vales to Britain's shores, 
What time the Crown Imperial came, 
Full high the stately stranger bore, 
The honours of his birth and name. 
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. t 



" In all the pomp of eastern state, 
In all the eastern glory gay, 
He bade, With native pride elate, 
Each flower of humbler' birth obey. 



•■> 



Varieties. • These are numerous, and 
are distinguished by the different shades 
of white, .yellow* and red, $nd by being 
striped, double or sepii-double. 

Propagation. By seed and by off-sets 
of the root, which is the most common 
method and best for general practice. The 
seed ripens well in this country, apd must 
be sown and afterwards managed as di- 
rected for seedling tulips. Boots raised 
from seed will begin to flower in five . or 
six years. 

Planting and culture. This plant should 
be planted in the mingled flower garden, 
where it has much the best effect. It de- 
lights in a light soil, not very wet, and mo- 
derately rich ; it should be dug a good. 
depth,' and the bttflbs platrted Abotit idx 
inches deep, in'patches not vetbte than fbtkr 
nor less than three in «f patch. Thes4btflb& 
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need not be taken up oftener than every three 
years, and whenever this is done, it, should 
pot. be until the stems are quite withered 
down. Some people wJ(io are nicer than 
.wise, cut off the stems clpse to the ground 
in order to neatness as soon as the flowers 
are over, which is a very great error* and 
tf the flowers for the following year are 
not absolutely destroyed thereby, the bulb 
will be B9 much weakened,, as to produce 
4hem very imperfectly. . , , When the bulbs 
me taken, up, tbey should not be kept out 
of the ground more than two months, nei- 
ther should they, be disturbed after they 
begin to grow, and have, pushed forth 
leaves. 



FUCHSIA- 

This is chiefly cultivated as a green-house 
»hrut), qt which there are several species ; 
two of which mqy be planted in the open 
borders, and will stand our winters very 
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well. The sorts are the Fuchsia 
and Fuchsia Coedhi&t: ' ' ' '• 

Propagation cmd culture. By cuttings, 
these should be the ydungtfst shoots, which 
should be taken off in the Tatter end of 
February or beginning of March, and af- 
ter the lower leaver ate taken off; they 
should bo planted in small pats of soil 
composed of equal parttfof hazel Idfttn and 
about one-fourth &md, whfeh have laid 
together some time, attd' haft been Ire- 
quently turned over arid well nrixedl The 
cuttings must be inserted two incites deep, 
and so as to be in immediate contact with 
the sides of the pots. They mufet h#vte a 
little water to settle the soil more firmly 
about them, and be placed on a moderate 
hot-bed, under a hand-glass or frame until 
they have struck root, when they must be 
potted off singly into small pots (small 
sixties) and placed in a gentle moist heat 
until the roots have filled the pots, when 
they must be again removecHnWr ttfrger 
pots (targe sixties*,) and' still 1 ktytifr tfce 
same moist heat until thty beton^agfaSh 
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established, when t,hey,must be removed 
into same cooler situation i^ order to har- 
den them by degrees to stand the open air. 
They must then be turned out of their 
pots, with, their; halta enthrq, .and planted 
in. the borders in the same sort of soil as 
that in which they have previously ggown, 
and inaaeKponirelyingnotfulLto the son. 
They: should be trained to? one straight 
stem, and as they advance in height, the 
leading shoot should be tied to a straight 
stick (such as is commonly used for sup- 
porting flowers,) . and. they will tfrus fre- 
quently rise to the height of five feet, with 
tranches haugjtftg out. on every side, and 
n«tmra% g/ww. shorter .towaids the top of 
the plant,, thus* th^re will be 

Such beauty by the flowers displayed, 

'Twill make beholders smile to see ; 
TheyH serf e to deek the fkif est raatd^ 
• TiateiwrwBSi «re'ecwfitbe. 

• 

. In* spring all, the side brashes should 
b* '^t*dPT* to^ bjudsoreyes^ and, they 
wii\ sgad out fine; v^goroup shoots from top 
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toi bottom, jpfodMcpig f nn< abundance of 
flowers. Should more thaj» two, branches 
«ri»e from' fh§ same spur, the pretest 
irast be /taken .off, Jewing, only thatpmn- 
ber.« ,The ^hcmteomg the side branches to 
two bud* every spring must be attended 
to, as in this die beauty of the plqnt de- 
pend*. . This plant frequently suffers very 
much from the red spider and thrjps. . 



GLADIOLUS. (Corn Flag.jT ? 

' •• 

This plant deserves more attention than 
it generally (receives, as it forms one of 4be 
principal ornaments in the back row. of 
the mingled flower garden, and the cul- 
ture of raising it from seed and properly 
blending the colours ought to be mqre.afc. 
tended to,. as by that means, aa.ngueh 
beauty may be produced by them, a* Uy 
tlfejtalip; tod of much longer duE#iofi M , 
Propagation and culture. By see4t taad 
by off-set bulbs ; by the former for pro. 



Curing new Varieties* and by t the latter for 
oominuibg* them. . ■ . c <• • 

1 By seed. Thfeiseed should be sown in 
spring; in a bed composed of peat and 
ftttntt, ift equal quantities,' the seed should 
bfe covered a little more th#n a quarter of 
on inch deep, and be kept moderately 
moist both before and after they are up, 
until the leaves are quite withered* when 
the young bulbs must be taken up and 
dried ; they may be planted again any 
time from November to March, when the 
weather permits, at any . eoayeniept dis- 
tance in patches, placing three or four 
bulbs in -each patch, insertiag , them 
about six inches deep; in order to pre* 
Vent the frost injuring them* * Thsy will 
g&ierally -flower the - following spgamex, 
without' any other care, than that of sup* 
porting with flower-sticks topreveot thea* 
beting broken down by * the wind* When 
the flowers are over, the bttlb&itnustbe 
taken up and heated as^lirecW f on seed* 
ltagbttlbs. - < ^ v ^ v * 
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hyacinth: 

This flower is certainly as great an om»» 
raent to- the garden as /any Bower that 
blooms- at the same season. The reader, 
who ifrfondbf Greek>fab)es> and is not ac~ 
quainted -with Martin's notes upon Virgil, 
may be gratified with the information, 
that this is not the hyacinth of the aifc- 
cients, but that that specie* of lily „ called 
the Turk 1 * cap, ia the seal. ancient' by*. 
cinth into which the youth of that name 
was turned by Apollo, This plant has 
nothing to show far its being 1 the ancient 
one, whioh should be of a bloocUtedcokniE, 
and was said to be inscribed with, the 
Greek Exclamation of sorxow, (AL AX) 
Now, the small black marks with which 
the Turk's cap is speckled, rathe*, stiafce* 
our notice, and on reading the natfcs be- 
fore alluded to, and tiisaing again tfrtbe 
flower, we should plainly see* (guduftg at 
lowa^qeibr superstition) the uwks|>opw 
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and then, fall together a* as to indicate 
these characters* 

Vavutbea* These aire tide numerous here 
to be mentioned* as some catalogues con- 
tain betwixt four and five hundred sorter, 
with names, which are quite arbitrary, 
being given, by the grower, either after 
himself, the place off their birth, or soirife 
character peculiar to diem. They* are 
arranged as double-reds, blues, whites, 
and yellows, and single sort* of the same 
colours ; the red and blue ebloored ones 
are the most numerous, and the whites 
and yettows the least. * 

Criterion* vf a double-hyacinth. This, 
tiecotdtog to the best judges, is, "the 
stem- should be strong, taU, and 'ereW 1 , 
supporting numerous forge bells, erfch stafc- 
pended by a short and «troifg peduncte of 
footstalk, in- an horizontal position, so 
that the whole nay hare aioompact 'pyris 
mdalfarm, with the crown ^r tfppc*n*o6t 
flower perfectly erect. The fltarers<di&tri& 
be large and' perfectly doabby I **. ^^fl 
fflfed' with bftfid bold petals, appearing ib 
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thejeye rrithefr cotfvsex thrill flatot hollow • 
they should occupy aborts > 6rio<half * the 
length-of the steto. The coldor^shbuld 
be dtauv dad bright, whether plain, - red, 
whttey blue* yellow, or variously inter* 
mixed and divemfiedin the eye; th* latter, 
it must b£ confessed, gives additional lus- 
tre and elegance- to this beautiful -flower. 
Strong bright colours are in -general pre- 
ferred to sueh as are- pale." j 

Prbpag&tion; » By seed, • for obtaining 
new sorts, and by off-set bulbs, for con- 
tinuingsuch a* are approved. 

By seed. Bring provided with ' seed 
saved from such sorts as have strong, 
straight stems, and regular WelUbftaied 
^emi^ouble pyramidal-flowers. IttthottiA 
not be gathered until the seed-vfessel be- 
gins to turn yellow and open, and the-sefed 
becomes black, when the stem, with die 
£ted remaning on it, may be cut off joat 
below the seed, and placed in an ttrj^Vtr^ 
feituation, where it may remain until ^the 
time of sowing, which is ifa the latter end 
of February, or beginning of March. For 



purpoeetfihaUew box** should Wfwo* 
videdj ( .and* filled .rneai^j ■ fall ofi » fifee rirft 
toil broken^fi»e v the seed,niu*4ibe<sctit$e!H 
ed «ot very elate-' an the surface,- ante! oqj 
vered not. more than htai£ auninfch deep 
jrkh .the same'.wt of igoiL/ Ijt will not 
require, any weteflor care mom than keep, 
iag cleac of .weeds,, and pUcix^in a warm 
aitii^km during winter, until* it has been 
in that state two years,.. when an addi* 
tional half inch moie soil must fee laid* tire* 
the surface* and iri^ the* Ahiud, year, jnben 
the leaves are quite; yellow apd- decayed, 
the buJbs,may bo t^kea, up ( and treated as 
hereafter, directed for .flowering ibvibb and 
off-sets. .Some of the. roots- will, flower 
the. .fourth yeaf^^oipethie fifths aadal 
the heakhy ppes the wctt* wfa^n, a^.Mad- 
i^k.s^Sa .y tjiebopff* a*4 e^pectetioq&of 
&e ,cu}4iva^\riU b? .reajjflgddo? diwp* 

^cm^bfilf #f the.BlimtoHth^.grstiaKp^ftrf 
$d*arq ,ift W^ft^c^ . tf 4hi» ^iwiofl* 43d tf 

4**1 d#M**TO^ 
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out tctfastitw^ he cmay Test -perfectly 
tenlfc atfdbd assured* that heJia*faml.a* 
we&ac ocrakkraasenably be>6Kpoeted^ai)d 
better tba« many whoittTCtostofeedjtquat 
attention on the subject." 

ift/ .. ajfaet*. These should berplanud 
avBoonjos taken from theu parent reot^, in 
rows, an in*h*ad an hatoor. two Jnefeee 
deep, upon a bed rawed f<air*or Aveju^bea 
above the surface -of the gmtnd.' The 
bed should be composed of light sandy 
kom* well broken and pulverized, »*o tfee 
depth of eighteen, inchd** leaving tbfe quv~ 
free convex or round in the timddie fki 
ordetf to < throw »aff heavy* aftd QOitfiuued 
tains; The fl«rfa«e of tfeitad jftvsfefe* 
carefully stirred to loosen <itpcoasioaaUy> 
and kepfrclear fr<a**veed$, an4p*e«*rwl 
from severe frost im winter* wiieb ift/ail 
the care neeeseary till the rontft **te*eadjp 
to be taken up. They will >bloa*q» lftf! 
weakly therteocHMiyeat,; stronger /tfce thfre}* 
and atiU stronger the fourth* after, /which 
they may be placed on the same bed. «rith 
the full-grown roots. Roots that have at- 



/» 
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tained to four ertfiye yearsof age, ha«e 
avrived at tbe meridian *f their beauty, 
as at that time they bJoom< stronger than 
at aay other age, after -which they gradu- 
ally decHne, both in, »ae and strength y , at 
least, in this country:; .but the<s^ae hulb 
has been known to flower *welve<or ftauv 
teen years -with the Dutch ; this, perhaps, 
may he 4>wing t© some peetiHacity in the 
soil, situation,, or climate^ 

SaiL Tbis*houldbeiaDflipo8esJ of coarse 
dttf&sand, goed fresh loam^and weH^rotted 
co*t*dtmg, in ^aal'qiianftitids,.*&d a little 
leaf or vegetable aamalcL This should be 
ttnxed, and fie together in & heap, for at 
foadt twelvemonths, to /incorporate, being 
frequently turned over ^during that time. 

Situation. This xhoatid be in a dry, 
airy part of tbe-gafrdw, butscreened from 
the north and eart: winds, The soil, where 
the bed is to be made, should >be taken out 
to the depth of 'eighteen Miches, or two 
feet, and removed quite away ; the soil at 
the bottom «ef the bed should be dug up 
and loosened to the depth of nine inches 
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or a foot; this done, the space must be 
filled up with the above compost, making 
the surface, in front, four or five inches 
above the common level of the ground, 
and a foot on the back, giving it a regular 
slope towards the sun,* and also allowing 
for the bed settling. 

Planting. The latter end of October 
is the most proper time, lor this business, 
for if they are planted , sooner, they will 
appear above ground in the. middle of win- 
ter, and if deferred later or till spring, as 
they frequently are, the roots will be much 
weakened by their natural' tendency to 
vegetate. The , surface, of the bed being 
made perfectly smooth and even,, it must 
be marked out into rows twelve, inches 
apart, then mark the exact situation of 
the bulbs at six inches from each other in 
the row ; they must be planted in the 
zig-zag manner, sinking the bulbs ftn inch 
under the surface, of the bed, carefully 
mingling the colours of blue, red, and 
white, classing the yellows with the latter. 
The surface of each bed should be four 
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feet across, and it will contain four rows 
of flowers, the two outside rows tb be six 
inches frotn the edges of the beds.' In 
performing the operation of planting, d 
little sand should be placed both above 
ahd below the bulb, in order to prevent 
the earth adhering too close to them ; the* 
holes must then be filled in, and the sur- 
face made quite femboth and even ; in the 
beginning of December, the beds must be 
covered with good rotten dung, three or 
four inches thick, in which state the beds 
niust be left till the flowering season is 
over. 

In very severe frost and heavy beating 
runs, the beds should be covered over with 
hoops and mats or canvass, but such co- 
vering should be removed at every other 
season, for if continued on for any length 
of time, the roots will be deprived of that 
influence of sun, so genial to their well- 
doing ; indeed, it would be better to run 
hazard of a little injury from slight frost 
or a little rain, than to keep them covered 
too much. It is a very desirable circum- 

i 
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stains to hilt* th« ' %hok fc*i in flfNra^ ( lfet 
thteatrid limey 4na object may ** bbttfoU 
ed -b)o TOtrkihg^arfd ifttettillg >th*' adrift* 
ebeaf ah' weh oran inch and *JbaftVl(a*L 
etrding twthtyart aftfkferorkterj'd^etktt- 
tban the latdoneav 4» the flbwetuatetttt* 
advance in height, they should b* ^Upu 
ported*, and tbiais beat ime by mmii 
aticka painted green* and fbnwd^ustftKftlife 
bed just behind the bulb, leaning Mt a 
little- hatkfeOEdi and when the atapa begin 
to bend, ttey . moat be loosely i !U<*d>'*i*h 
'grqea vfoistecV and thus present a abaale 
Hi' colour 7 of stieka, ties,£>liage, and stririaa. 
WJidn'the flowera btgin to<€pen^iit')wiB 
be nepeaamry. to atneen ttiem ifocm^the 
scorching -ray a of the sun, which itirtid 
tarmsk their colours ao as entirely to de- 
stroy their beauty, particularly the! dark 
coloarted aorta. - The same > aort o€ wfaer- 
iogo^^cFtemng may be used far the-hya- 
cinthi, : as wias ' directed fear the / anemone ; 
the flowers must have the full advantage 
of light and air at every possible opportu- 
nity, i. e. when the aky is a little cloudy 
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and the air mild. Hyacinths never re- 
quire watering at any season, as the natu- 
ral rains are generally *nore than necessary 
both for the roots and. flowers; the beds, 
while the plants remain on/ them, must be 
screened from heavy rain**, when such hap 
pen, but tin no oilier case«mtfit they be ex* 
eluded the bemefit of son add (air after the 
bloom is'OTOr, till the time of * > 

Taking up Oe<hM& ffibeee should be 
taken 4ip catsfuHy^ whan tbetfoKage begins 
to fade and. turn ydiow^ *«nd dried in a 
shady situation, avoiding as orach as pos- 
sible breaking or. separating ^ the leaves 
from • the bulbs, until they » are < perfectly 
dried quite to the buck -Some people cut 
off the top* or leave* as'soen as they take 
them up, the consequence of which is,, 
great injury to the bulbs and flowers the 
following yearw* . When die bulbs are 
dressed* they should be placed on shelves, 
in an airy > situation,* until the planting 
season returns. 



* See Notes pages 4 and 64. 
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-^IHbm&yUif&b wfc&H 6b&'hyaendt)fis 
oabject^tuteatamemift antf partiodiariy to 
drteicadled *h^rifigr<sidki*»y wbk£iisi£fae 
^c^ikngerDtwiandid^fitidt tx> careyth* 
Mufietf iffanh is* ajfungU8*jandifffaefcewd 
t^te f cainm tonicated ito the root; flmn tithe 
*t>W-dung<. ' . The jwaly effectual remedy; i* 
to out out . *U the diseased /parts dead»ia& 
as to leave? no j symptoms of deosy behind* 
The remaining part will flurvi* e the. ope* 
Ttitidn; although iti consist*, only ^ of the 
4uter contraf the btdb without a«jf heart; 
bnfc-Bacbj mot > will only he able to prodaee 
^flUefe", it w*U never . recover ; so- 43 *tmr 
tb*floweii again k Aft^r the operation^ 
cutting mi t :tbe disced part ta perfcrn**ft 
th0>tf<Min*ied,pairt shpuld he e*pQSsdi<Mhfi 
sun, in order to dry and heal, to prevent 
mouldinesa hereafter. Itjshould be plant- 
ed in a short time after in a dry situation. 
Blowing tfe hyacpHfyi w glasses of wa- 
ter. The glasses for this purpose should 
fee blue or dark coloured on^e, in dtdeV, 
cis'riiudh kspossibte, to <fo$t*\kWlbek#m£- 
^Iksfoh^f light* ^«rftH^«v^4AJ<frtotf#fe 



theiwts. The b«M>« sKtuld be plabted 
in October, dti the ope« gatden^byj which 
means, the fibre* will pashnrorfe begularly, 
they may be taken up any < tupeuas rthey 
are wanted, and' must> be 'Washed clean 
and pat into the glasses, and *he glasses 
placed in a warm rbom o» stove. The 
bulb should stand about a quarter of an 
inch deep in rain or soft water, and 
change it as often ad it becomes fetid. 
It is said that if an ounce phial be 
filled with oxygen aity and immersed , in 
the' glass where the hyacinth grows, 
with the mouth downward it wilHm? 
prate both' the size anct health of , the 
flowers, but how correct this: statement 
may be, is past tfce limits of my knowledge. 

r * ' ■ • f * 

. ;...i,*i i m . k «... in ;•..'• •' ■ jmU«»*. . 
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% * 

HYDRANGEA. ' 

This is a low growing, sjirub, with large 
broad green leaves, and cymes of mon- 
strous red coloured flowers, in form like 
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the guelder rose. It^ras introduced into 
this country 'from China, in THJ&VTnit 
whether that be its native country or not, 
is uncertain. *~ 

Soon after its introduction here, some 
plants produced blue fiowerb, the cause of 
which was supposed by some, from the 
presence of salt or saltpetre, and others, 
from oxide of iron, which, in all probabil- 
ity, was the real cause. 

Propagation and cuUure. By cutting! ; 
these should W taken from the mother 
plant in July; !n taking them off, they 
must be cut across close under the fourth 
joint, they must then be planted in small 
pots of good rich earth, inserting one cut* 
ting in the centre of each pot, but previous 
to putting the soil into the pots, the pots 
should be filled about one-third with small 
gravel, down to which the end of the cut- 
ting must be inserted. They must have a 
little water immediately, and placed m a 
'warm situation tinder hand-glasses ; ttiey 
must be shaded from the sun in the mid- 
dle of the day, and kept moderately moist 



f qpsta^Jiy oyer thqp Jill th^y h^ve sftuc* . 
g»od rocjt, after which t}iey r may have air 
admitted gradually every fine day, till at 
length tjjiey jf^ t \^^^ M fKjf^&"fiii 
atmosphere; the pots should stand in 
pans, wfcich should be well supplied, witn 
water. . In November, or When clanger of 
frort; is apprehended, the ppts should bk 
moved into the green-house, or some other 
situation, where they can be protected 
during winter from frost and wet ; they 
will require watering about oqce a ibrt- 
qight, or as the soil may become dry.' L 
. Soil and future culture. The hydrant 
gea seems to do best in soil composed of 



loam and bog-earth, b equal quantities*, 
these should lie together, am) be frequent- 




•>■ v. 



Lv turned { o^er, until well wcforppn 
before using* In May or June, >n the 
second year, thsy must be shifted intb 
larger pots with their balls entire, and the 
pots plunged into the borders of the flower 
garden, where they must be frequently 

Pji.i' ,.* ji- v- ■■ ..JV'-T »;,n^ !>'Tteijrn 

watered. They must be treated as before, 

t?iOi» f •'j!in*'i.» - .j , fs JO .-• Jjhj* ,7*>b jilt io yib 
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until thebeginning of November, when they 
must be taken up, and re-potted into 
larger pots, plunging the pots again into 
the borders, where .they may, be treated 
as directed for the preceding winter. In 
the spring., following, the plants will be 
strong and ?rell-fprmed, aijd ,fit either to 
turn put, pf the pots into the. borders, 
-where they make. a graceful, appearance 
for several .months in the spinmer time, 
or they, may remain in the pots as green- 
house plants. Plants which, are intended 
to flower in pot$, should have, the old 
mould taken from the surface quite to the 
roots, and renewed with the compost above 
described, and placed in the front of a 
green-house, or other warm situation, and 
they will come into flower in some part of 
June. The hydrangea should be flowered 
or grown in ppts of a small size, never 
more than six inches in diameter at top, 
as in such .they flower much the strongest, 
and when the plants become too large for 
these* they should be planted out into the 
borders. Instead of partially renewing 
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the mould in the pots, if the whole of the 
mould be shaken from the roots, and re- 
planted in the above-sized pots, with en- 
tire fresh mould, they may not be the 
worse. The plant will stand the winter 
and bear flowers tolerably well, but not 
equal to those in pots. Thfc plants, whe- 
ther in the borders or in pots, must be well 
attended io in respect to watering, as upon 
a due supply of this demerit, the welfare 
of the plant depends. If it is desired to 
obtain blue flowers, they must be planted 
in pute yellow loam, containing a large 
portion of oxide of iron, or the plants be- 
ing watered with water in which iron has 
been immersed' until it isr much cdrrodedj 
has much thfe same' effect. ' Such plants as 
are set out in the borders to st&nd the 
winter, may have their tops injured by 
frost, if Very intense, but if they are cut 
down to the ground, they will, in general, 
shoot up again, and mike very handsome 
plant* the following summer. 
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"' IMS. '"' '* f '* v " * 

* r » ■ . . - . . t , , .. - .*r :• , 

There are several species of this* ffent 
which are esteemed as flojrbta\ flowers* as^ 

The Sna*e*s*Heap I»is* Tb*lear*s 
of which are long, narrow, and lbfir-QQ*~ 
nered, and the flowers* -whkh appea* in 
April 9 aw of a dark purple colour. Ifc is 
a native of the Levant, m& was totrpdwed 
into this country in 159%. ,. t>n ^ - 

The Chalcedovun Imia, Xbe^taave* 
of which ace finely striated* epd *berco- 
rollais the largest and most; magnify wf 
of all the species v and tearroii»te$ tbftftwpfij 
which irises about eight iinebes high- .-. ( !J#* 
petals are broad, pu*ple orhkckp<0tjP9*d 
with wbite> and are of -a very debet^ft tex- 
ture. It flowers in June, is a na v ti^ > $tf 
the Levant* and wa^inttiaducedifttq.Hbis 
country in 1596. .'..,; . . , .. ,. u .f M . ( 

The Pehwan Jeis* This i*a<ktjM*DUs 
rooted plant growing' veiy, low, JMfr&rtfw 
flowers are very delicate, hli^e jgdiYiQlet 
coloured, and greatly esteemed 'tip? it* 
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beauty and sweet smell. One plant is suf- 
ficient to scent a whole room. It is a na- 
tive of Persia, and introduced in 1629. 

Tee BuLB(m$i.*0OTBD f or Sbantsh 
Iris ; the leaves of which* are channelled, 
aw]«iabape4 at the tip, and convoluted du- 
ring their 4 whole length; there is * nu- 
merouWariety of this species, with white, 
yellow, blue, or purple, and variegated 
flowers, which appear in June aod July* 
It is a native of the sbmh of tEtarope* and 
was introduced in 1590. •» r 

The Gebat' BtjLBovsi-BooTBfa 3eis« 
This is touch larger, in all respects, than 
the other, both 7 the flowfer stalk #rtd flower 
is more than double* tibfe tfze.' It is a na- 
tive of Spain, anfd mfrodueed herein 1571. 

Propagation and ctdtotre offhefitxt three 
species*' These are propagated < in this 
country from off-sets of the roots, as they 
seldom ripen seed in this dknate. Aimu- 
al supplies of bulbs' are imported from 
Holland, and forced as the hyacinth* • 'AL 
though these three? J i9o* to will grow tolera- 
bly well in * light soil in a warm situation, 
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yet they will do " best cultivated under 
the protection of a frame, where their 
flowers will be less liable to injury than in 
the open air, and where their leaves will 
be stronger and more able to nourish the 
bulbs and off-sets ;" but whether under 
frames or not, they must be protected 
from rain and frost at all times. None of 
the sorts require to be taken up oftener 
than once in three or four years, neither 
should it be deferred any longer, for if the 
soil in which they are planted be loose and 
deep, they will run down into it, and be 
lost. The proper' time' for taking the 
bulbs tipis When the leaved begin to decay ; 
and the' proper time for planting is in 
about five of feix weeks after, and four or 
five inches deep, and the same in distance 
every way. 

Propagation and culture of the bulbous 
sorts. These are propagated both by seed 
and off-sets ; by seed, for procuring new 
sorts, from which a great Variety have 
been obtained ; and by off-sets, for con- 
tinuing them. The soil for these should 
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be a light *at)dy loam, not over rich, and 
the, jexppsqre to the.east. The seed should 
be gathered aa soon as ripe, which is in 
Auguat,, and,sown. immediately in rows or 
shallow frills, six inches apart, and co- 
hered lightly. over; they, will rn^ke their 
appearance in the spring following ; they 
tiompjk b? kept free from .weeds, which is all 
the care they will require the .first three 
yearfrj except j unloosening .the si}riace of 
the soiji 90 w, and then .to. make it look, fresh 
and clean. They will not even need pro- 
tection from, frost ip winter, being much 
hardier than most, other, seedling bulbs. 
At ttye latter .end .of the third year, the 
bulbs must be taken up and transplanted 
into rows twelve inches asunder, arid they 
must be six or eight inches apart in the 
row; two years after this the strongest 
will flower, and mpst or. all of them the 
year fblhjwii^. ... 

, '.' If, .during the time the roots ar$ at 
rest, the typ swriftce of,the ^rtfras care- 
fy^y,remp#,ed> and fresh light , loam is 
substituted, a year will be saved, for this 
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treatment will greatly promote the growth 
of the bulbs, and which might be very 
properly adopted with many other seed- 
ling plants ; it is not a stated time that 
must pass before they blossom, but only 
such a portion as will allow the bulb a 
sufficient time to obtain vigour to produce 
and perfect, a ftpqreMtein, tbft rudiment of 
which if faw^d tjje preceding summer. 
When. they, blossom, a selpctkpi can be 
made, .and, the,, varies .perpetuated by 
the increase of their* .offsets* ./£he most 
proper time for removing the bulbs is in 
August or September, th#se kept out of 
ground until Christmas rarely blossom in 
the succeeding sunpmer ." 

Flowering bulbs Should be taken up 
every three or four years, when the leaf is 
quite decayed, and replanted in Septem- 
ber, for if they are kept out of the ground 
till Christmas or later, they will seldom 
flower the succeeding summer. They may 
be planted either in the mfcgled flower 
border, or in beds, ten or twelve inches 
apart every way. These sorts are so 
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hardy as to require no protection either in 
summer or winter. if •' 

' 1 

• ' ... " , 1 



<? -•• '.« 



'. * 



LILY. 

This island has been time out of mind, con- 
sidered the fairest, most graceful, and mag. 
riifidenft flower the garden can boast, and 
distinguished by the- poet from the rest, 
by Hie appellation of the 



c< 



lady of the flpw'rinj; field," 



and' again as one of the queens of the gar- 
den, as is represented by the lines of that 
distinguished writer Cowper, on " the Lily 
and the Rose.* 

' ■ i 

" The nymph must lose her female friend, 
}i - If more adrniced than she-r~ - 
i Put Where will fierce contention end, 
I If flowers can disagr.ee ? . 



(C 



Within the garden's peaceful scene 
Appeared two lovely foes, 
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Aspiring to the rank of queen, 
The Lily and the Rose. 



(( 



The Rose soon reddened into rage, 
And swelling with disdain, 

Appealed to many a poet's page 
To prove her right to reign. 



" The Lily's height bespoke command, 
A fair imperial flower ; 
She seemed designed for Flora's hand, 
The sceptre of her power. 

" This civil bickering and debate 
The goddess chanced to hear, 
And flew to save, ere yet too late, 
The pride of the parterre ; 

€t Yours is, she said, the nobler hue, 
And yours the statelier mien ; 
And, till a third surpasses you, 
Let each be deemed a queen. 

" Thus soothed and reconciled, each seeks 
The fairest British fair ; 
The seat of empire is her cheeks, 
They reign united there.' 



t» 



There are several species of the lily, 
with their varieties, but in all probability 
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not any of them is the one so repeatedly 

' mentioned in scripture, like unto which' 

our Saviour said, Solomon in all his 

t glory was not arrayed. The lily there 

; mentioned possibly might be the lily of 

Anacreon. 
5 The sorts most esteemed amongst flo- 

^ rists, are 

The White Lily, Which rises with 
!t i a leafy stem, from four to five feet high, 
terminated by large peduncles of flowers, 
whiter than imagination can paint. The 
root is a scaly bulb. It is a native of the 
Levant, and was introduced into this 
country in 1596. 

The Martagon or TubxVcap Lily. 
The stem rises about three feet high, and 
is furnished with narrow leaves, and ter- 
minated with peduncles of fine carmine 
flowers, which appear in July. It has a 
scaly bulb. 

The Orange Lily. This has a scaly 
bulb, from which rises a leafy stem two 
feet and a half or three feet high, termina- 
ted by orange coloured flowers. 
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Propagation. The most common mode 
is by off-sets bulbs, yet they may be propa- 
gated by seed, from which new varieties 
may be raised. 

By offsets. These should be taken 
from the old bulbs as soon as the leaves 
are decayed, and planted again immedi- 
ately, in beds to themselves, and not 
amongst the flowering bulbs, as, in all 
probability, they will not flower the first 
nor perhaps the second year. 

By seed, Which in most sorts ripens 
in August, when it should be gathered and 
sown immediately in pots of light earth, 
and placed in a situation where it will re- 
ceive the morning sun only, till the latter 
end of October, when they may be ex- 
posed to the full sun, but screened from 
heavy rains and frost, until the plants ap- 
pear, when they may be removed to their 
first situation. When the leaves are de- 
cayed, some fresh earth must be sifted 
over the surface of the soil in the pots, 
and treated the following winter as in the 
preceding. In the second summer, after 
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the leaves are decayed, the roots should 
be taken up and transplanted into beds 
of light hazel soil raised three or four 
inches above the surface of the ground, 
and round in the middle in order to throw 
off the wet. The bulbs should stand six, 
eight or ten inches apart every way. They 
should be protected in winter by old tan, 
ashes, or some such covering; They must 
stand in these beds until they have flower- 
ed, which will be in five or six years after 
sowing, when a selection may be made, 
and such as are termed good flowers may 
be preserved, and afterwards treated as 
full grown bulbs. Such roots as do not 
show their flowers may stand another year. 
Culture of 'flowering bulbs. Almost any 
soil and situation, even under the drip of 
trees, will suit most sorts, species and va- 
rieties ; except the Canadian Pomponian, 
and Philidelphian Martagons which are 
more tender and require protection in 
winter, and rotten tanners* bark is the best 
covering for this purpose. They are ge- 
nerally planted in the mingled flower gar- 
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den, and do not require taking up oftener 
than every three or four years, when the 
leaf is decayed, and must again be replant- 
ed in October, in patches, five or six bulbs 
in each patch, placing them six inches 
deep. The bulbs should never be dis- 
turbed after the leaves appear, as that 
would weaken them. so as to prevent their 
flowering again for several years. 



MIGNONETTE. 



" This is a trailing hardy annual, a native 
of Africa, and was introduced in 1752." 
It is highly odoriferous, on which account, 
it is grown in pots for placing in rooms, 
where it may be kept at all seasons of the 
year. 

Propagation and culture. By seed, 
which should be sown at various times, 
as the plants are desired to flower in pots, 
but for the open ground it should always 
be sown in spring, and it will continue to 
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bear flowers till cut off in autumn by the 
frost. To obtain plants to flower in the 
winter months till March, the seed should 
be sown in very small pots in July, and 
when the plants are up, they should all 
be taken out but two, or at most, three, 
and when the roots begin to reach the 
pot sides and bottoms, they must be re- 
moved into larger pots, without disturbing 
the ball, after this removal, they must be 
shaded from the sun until they get fresh 
root, after which they may be fully ex- 
posed to the sua and air, and well supplied 
with water ; " care being taken to protect 
them by frames from damage by heayy 
rains, and from injury by early frosts, un- 
til the beginning of November, at which 
time many of them will show their flowers, 
and they should then be removed to a 
green-house or conservatory, or to a warm 
window in a dwelling house, where they 
will branch out and continue to blow until 
the spring.'" The soil in the pots should 
not have a great deal of water at this sea- 
son, a little will suffice. 
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The seed should be sown in the middle 
ci August, as above, for plants to come 
into flower in March, April, and May. 
When the plants are come up, they must 
be thinned out, and they will not suffer by 
being exposed to rain while young, but 
must be protected in winter from frost the 
Bame as the winter crop. The pots may 
be sunk to their rims in some old tan or 
coal ashes, and covered with a frame, but 
the lights must be left open at every op- 
portunity to allow as much air as possible. 

" A third or spring crop should be apwn 
in pots not later than the 25th of Febru- 
ary; these must be placed in a frame on a 
gentle heat, and as the heat declines, tbc 
pots must be let down three or four inches 
into the hot-bed, which will keep the roots 
moist, and prevent their leaves turning 
brown from the heat of the sun in April 
and May. The plants thus obtained will 
be in perfection by the end of May, and 
be ready to succeed those raised by the 
autumnal sowings." 
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NARCISSUS. 

This is a bulbous rooted plant, the leaves 
of which are succulent and linear, and the 
flower stems are from ten to twenty inches 
high, bearing either solitary or faciculated 
flowers, which are either white or yellow, 
and odoriferous. There are several spe- 
cies of this plant, most of which are natives 
of the south of Europe, except the daffodil 

" That comes before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 

* 

Criterion qfa good flower. The scape 
should be strong and erect, and the petals 
and nectars regular, both in form and dis- 
position ; and the colour of the petals clear 
and distinct, the peduncles of the many 
flowered sorts should be equal in length, 
and open at the same time. 

Propagation. By seed and by off-sets, 
which should be separated from the parent 
bulb when the leaves decay, but they will 
not flower the same year ; they should not 
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be planted with the flowering bulbs, but 
in a compartment to themselves until the 
following year. 

By seed, Which should be sown at the 
same time, and the seedlings managed ex- 
actly the same as directed for the lily, see 
page 130. When the bulbs are at the 
full size, such should be selected " as are 
rounded at the base rather than compres- 
sed with full sound tops and bottoms, free 
from mouldiness or decayed fibres." 

Soil and situation. The narcissus ap- 
pears to delight mos( in a light hazel loam 
mixed with about one-fourth good rotten 
cow-dung. The situation should be ra- 
ther dry and lying to an eastern aspect. 

Planting. The soil where the bulbs 
are to be planted should be thrown out to 
at least two feet deep, and the excavation 
filled up with the above compost, in which 
the roots should be planted, from six to 
eight inches deep, and the same in distance 
every way. See the method for planting 
tulips, herein after directed, which equally 
implys to the narcissus. The best time 
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for planting is from the middle of August 
to the middle of September. 

General culture. On the approach of 
frost, the roots should be covered either 
with old tan or litter, which should be 
taken off again as soon as danger of frost 
is over, which will be in February or 
March. The soil should be frequently 
stirred and kept free from weeds, and the 
bulbs watered in dry weather, which is all 
the attention necessary until the leaves de- 
cay, when they must be carefully taken 
away without disturbing the bulbs. 

Taking up the bulbs. These should be 
taken up once in three years, and neither 
oftener nor longer between times, for if ta- 
ken up oftener, the strength of their flower- 
ing will be greatly decreased, and if they 
remain any longer, the increase of off-sets 
will become so great, as to weaken the 
bulbs, and render them unable, in a short 
time, to bear any flowers at all. This work 
should commence as soon as the leaves are 
decayed. They must be dried in the 



r* 
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shade, and laid in an airy situation until 
the time of planting. 

These plants may be flowered in water 
glasses, the same as directed for the hya- 
cinth, seepage 116. 



PEONY. 

This is an esteemed flower among florists, 
it is a tuberous rooted plant, the tubers of 
which are roundish, "the stalks of the 
leaves rise between two and three feet high, 
and terminate in large red or purple 
flowers, which appear in May. The leaves 
are composed of many unequal lobes vari- 
ously cut into many segments. It is a 
native of Switzerland, Dauphin^, and 
other parts of Europe, and also of China 
and Japan, and was cultivated here in 
1562." There are several species, with 
their varieties. 

Propagation and culture. By seed, 
which most sorts ripen in this country for 
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obtaining new varieties, and by cutting?, 
layers, and dividing the roots for all com* 
mon purposes. 

By seed. The seed should be gathered 
as soon as ripe, and sown immediately in 
beds of light fresh earth, covering them 
about half an inch deep. They will ap- 
pear above ground the spring following, 
when they will require no farther care than 
keeping clear of weeds until the leaves de- 
cay, when they may be cut off and a little 
loose mould spread over the ground about 
an inch thick. They must stand in the 
seed-bed two years, at the end of which 
time they must be transplanted ipto Qther 
beds prepared of fresh light soil, and pla- 
ced six or eight inches asunder every wqy, 
and three or four inches deep. They must 
remain in this bed till they flower, which 
will be in the fourth or fifth year after 
sowing. 

By parting the roots. The only care 
is, that in parting the roots there is a crown 
or bud to each off-set. They will flourish 
in almost any situation, and if in the shade 
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or under the drip of trees, they will con- 
tinue their beauty longer, particularly the 
darker coloured ones. They will grow in 
any soil, and are generally planted in the 
mingled flower border, where they form a 
very ornamental appendage. 



PINK. 

This flower must captivate " every eye, 
with a noble spread of graces; and charms 
another sense, with a profusion of exqui- 
site odours. This single flower has united 
in itself the perfection of all the preceding. 
The moment it appears, it so commands 
our attention, that we scarcely regret the 
absence of the rest," 



« 



But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys." 



The pink appears not to have been no- 
ticed much till the latter half of the last 
century, since which time, great improve- 
ment has been made in its culture, which 
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renders it highly valuable Amongst florists, 
particularly about Manchester; and in va- 
rious parts of Yorkshire. 

Varieties. These are too numerous to 
mention, suffice it to say, the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire florists, reckon between 
three and four hundred sorts. 

Criterion of a good double pink. " The 
stem should be strong, elastic, and erect, 
and not less than twelve inches high; The 
calix rather smaller and shorter, but near- 
ly similar in form and proportion to that 
of a carnation, as well as the formation of 
the flower, which should not be less than 
two inches and a half in diameter. The 
petal should be large, broad and substan- 
tial, and have very fine fringed or serrated 
edges, free from large coarse deep notches 
or indentures; in short, they approach 
nearest to perfection when the fringe on the 
edge is so fine as scarcely to be discernible, 
but it would be considered a very desira- 
able object to obtain them perfectly rose- 
leaved, i. e. without any fringe at all. 
The broadest part of the lamina, or broad 
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end of the petals should be perfectly white 
and distinct from the eye, unless it be a 
laced pink, that is, ornamented by a con- 
tinuation of the colour of the eye round it, 
bold, clean, and distinct, leaving a consid- 
erable proportion of white in the centre, 
perfectly free from any tinge or spot. 
The eye should consist of a bright or dark 
rich crimson or purple resembling velvet, 
but the nearer it approaches to black the 
more it is esteemed ; its proportion should 
be about equal to that of the white, that 
it may neither appear too large nor too 
small." 

Propagation. By seed, for raising new 
varieties, and by pipings and layers for 
continuing them. 

By seed. The directions given for ma- 
naging the seedling carnations equally ap- 
ply to the pink. 

By pipings. This work may commence 
as soon as the young shoots are grown of 
sufficient length, which will be about the 
beginning of June ; the operation may be 
performed exactly the same as directed for 
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Carnation pipings ; only, they either may 
or may not be struck upon heat, yet the 
pipings will strike sooner, and be ready to 
remove earlier. 

Soil. " A good fresh loamy soil dug 
and comminuted about two feet deep, and 
manured with a stratum of cow dung two 
years old, mixed with an equal proportion 
of earth, this stratum to be about six 
inches thick, and placed five or six inches 
below the surface, is all the preparation or 
compost that appears necessary for this 
flower" 

Mode of growing. The most esteemed 
varieties are generally grown in beds pre- 
pared as above, (or according to the prac- 
tice of the cultivator) and the commoner 
sorts in the borders of the flower garden ; 
V where 

" Varied beauties shine upon her face ; 

Where all is beauty, harmony, and grace !" 

4 

tf Subsequent culture. When the pipings 

$ have got good root, they must be planted 
4 out into a nursery bed of good mould, 
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about four inches apart every w^y. Here 
they must stand till the time of removing 
them into the blooming bed, which is in 
August or beginning of September, and 
not later, as their bloom might be injured 
by that means. The bed, on which the 
principal blooming plants are to stand, 
should lie rather higher than the sur- 
rounding surface, and the surface of the 
bed itself should be a little convex, in 
order, to throw off the wet when an excess 
falls. The plants should stand nine or 
ten inches apart every way, and be kept 
clear of weeds, and in case of very severe 
frost, the beds must be lightly covered. 
If the surface of the bed should become 
too firm and adhesive to permit the sun, 
air, and moisture to pass to the roots, it 
must be frequently stirred for these pur- 
poses. 

Several flower stems are frequently pro- 
duced from the same root, particularly 
from the strongest ones ; such flower stems 
should be thinned out, leaving the larges t 
and strongest, and in particular the cen- 
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tral leading stem, with its best pods'; 
" but no plant, however strong, should be 
permitted to bloom more than ten or twelve 
blossoms, nor weakly plants more than 
four or five." In performing this opera- 
tion, particular care should be taken to cut 
out the weaker pods, as they rob the 
stronger ones very much of their support, 
and at the same time only produce small 
good-for-nothing flowers themselves. 

In respect to choice of plants to bloom 
strong, the largest and most bushy ones 
are to be rejected, as they seldom produce 
strong flowers, but naturally throw up 
numerous small stems too weak to produce 
fine bloom*. Such plants as are strong, 
healthful, and not too large, and having 
one main flower stem rising from the cen- 
tre without much surrounding increase, 
should be chosen for the best bloomers ; 
these " will be very strong, grow tall, and 
produce three or four blossoms as large 
and fine as the sort is capable of.' 9 

A short time prior to the flower open- 
ing, the pods become swoln, when they 
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•houW bft tied a*« directed fofc the owa*- 
tipivo^hwwi** they will be, in dagger, of 
.bursting* i /Some sorts aire mowLawfc^ot^o 
burst their pod* than others, the rteaganof 
which is, their having larger and finer 
flowers than other*; thaft have very ifire- 
quently: too few petals; consequently, 
their pods are uob sufficiently repl^tfe to 
bjurst. Long large pods are more dew*- 
ble than short round ones, *6 it is. almost 
impossible to-prevent the Jatter firqnoLburst- 
ing. Thus 

" Nature, compell'd by a superior cause. 
Now breaks ber own eternal laws, 
Now seems to break them, and obeys 
Her sovereign King in different ways," 



by which that " beautiful circular form 
which the flower ought to possess, ia lost/ 
When it is found that the calix will inevi- 
tably burst, it should be slit down: with a 
penknife, that is, the bottom of each, in- 
denture should be nicked as low down as 
may be* thought necessary to let out the 
petals regularly on all sides, thus with the 
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ifcMWott ' of at little tying, as directed for 
*the c**nbtion, the natural and 'pwperJbrm 
tff the fetossmm will be prcfeetved; tfher- 
m^ if left %&> theip riAtxxrk\ coe*te«vthe 
call* wiH burst on- one side only, <and ! some 
M^fr#m *o$ ^bottom, letti rig <*rf the 
petak alt on one side, produeihg a loose 
tfnd much deformed flower, when it has 
fifeen open only a very short titee. When 
the floWer-steras have risen aifc swr' eight 
father 4hey must' be supported with sticks 
and ties as directed for the cirrft&tion, see 
page 70. 

When the flowers are beginning to open, 
they should be defended both from sun 
and rain, as directed for the carnation, 
and at the same time enjoying the advan- 
tage of light and air. The soil in which 
they grow should be regularfy m6istened 
With soft or rain water, but great care 
shduld be taken that no wet cotnef aft the 
flowers. ' ' 



W8 THE B&ftBGft 9UMI8T. 

wr!; .xjcfo'fn;- /v *»'*'*. \. * . V*?> I 

POLYANTHUS. 

gtariftoffo6er, ittits wiki state/ 1* the cdm- 
tiwtti pHia ri>se (well known * to almost ^ery 



^—7-" Staring up fyetween> . 4 ? , 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
"The every lawn, and wood, and spinney through, 
r Mid creeping triors, and iv/s darker greetr; - ' 
How nn&h Ay psesenoe bcautift* thegitttnd f 
flfarw siineet.%/nM>4esi unaflfe$t*d pride 
.Glows on the sunny: bank, and wood's warm side ! 

And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 
The school-hoy roams enchantedly along, 
* 'Plucking the fairest with a rude delight ; ' *" 
While (h* me*k shepherd stops his simple aofcg, 
. To gaae a yioment <m the pleasing sight." 

Great improvement has been made in 
this flower by cultivation ; it produces, its 
flowers in umbels standing on a scape*, but 
in its wild state they are produced op. m, 
duncles. It is a much esteemed select and 
.border flower, and is produced u^Marc^i 
and April at a time when there are scarcely 
any others. 



Varieties. These are numerous, there 
are both single and double flowers, but the 
Single ones are the most esteemed. 

Griterimqfagoodjhxoer. Actorcfcng 
to Maddock,. ".Its properties aire* h* most 
respect s> similar to thoetof * fine auricula 
viz. in the stem, peduncles, or foot-stalks* 
and formation of the bunch or" Truss; 
therefore a definition of its pips or petals 
only remain necessary to be considered in 
this place. See Aurieufa* page fl&. : ..[\ 

" The tube of the conoIU above the calik 
should be short, well AHed with theaiiflteri 
or summits of the stamens, and terminate 
fluted rather above ,the eye,. The ^ye 
should be round* of a bright, clear yellow, 
and distinct from the ground colour; *the 
proportion as in the auricula throughout 
the flower. The ground colour is most 
admired when shaded with a light and 
dark rich Crimson resembling velvet, with 
orte mark or stripe in the centre of each 
division' of the limb, bold and distinct 
from the edging down to the eye, where it 
should terminate in a fine point. The pips 
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shdoldb^ larg^ Qtike flirt, *anti J AHutdd 
as ttay be consistent *ttb tfcei* p«fefoB*lr 
beatittful Bgure, which is xrficttht 9 trkdiplX 
ing those small indenture* betT^eHii^ifch 
division of the limb, which divide iff Into 
five or six h4art4ike segthente* .r The 
edging ahould resemble a bright igold1ac£$ 
bold* clear, and distinct, and so nearly trf 
the same colour as the eye andittipe^ia* 
scarcely tcr be^istingtrahed;- in fifaott^the 
polyanthus ^should: possess -a gracefift vAfe* 
gance of -form, a ;richfie*^o£?ee4diitfng 
arid nyHnrtktxy xXpkrts, tint tfc bkti&ttol 
united iff afay other Aowttr* *' 

PrdpU^aHm. By seed, foc:ribt*nrftt£ 
new varieties,: and by bff-setsan&dirittrife 
the TWb'forixontiniring them/- ;ri *•' 

By sto&i Theseedf&houldbegaAea*J 
as soon a* ripe, 'whidHs generally* the %fcrfe 
ter end of June, and, sriwn* in abtftft-Hrti 
dtfys or a fortnight jafter » p0ts*4f"bfeto$s 
&Ued .with the compost ebserihed f*ir4lit 
auricula, (which ate) and • pla*ed^i» the 
open *ir in a nor&reait nspeoi^^rB^^ta it 



Oftynf cggnre, ,a little sun till ^Jbqut eig^t 
o)iQpk, t hi Ae moaning,: bitf w JflHger c 
. ,, >WJ*$n, the plants are, large , tmnpgfrc. tp 
tra^plant,, which i$ when the; bay,e> got 
fpitr or finreleaves,;* qurtery bedmiBit bg 
prepared of the same sort of earth as tha^ 
ia which they were sown, the plants must 
be taken. carefully *qp,, with as much soil 
adhering, to their roots as possible, that 
their. young and tender fibres may not. be 
broken^ or. jdisturbed, nod planted ten or 
twelve inches apart every way, and shaded 
from the son until they have good rootj 
they must be gently watered so as to keep 
tbesoil moderately moist, and kept dfcear 
famuveeds; the situation should be such as 
to admit the sun, in the morning only* Some 
of the strongest plants wtfl show tljeir 
flowers in the autumn, but most of them 
will theibllowing spring, when a selection 
ma? bs made, and the beet taken out and 
planned into a bed by themselves, wherf 
the situation is moist and shady. 
. Jtod&.qf -growing* The most general 
practkw is to grow them- m the open beds, 
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M^>pl#bpttW h*> shtdyrfao* noi*, ifetntfe 
g^^lbttftisn^flrjfiiittpfttobDb fbo0hbrt<iN«t 
W«L&iM>gbt< <, ; Tk* >ips£f atitkmcmity *fc 
gtGWft iaifpt^aiidirtstod m erorjttn»£te*t 

m GfnttMb dtdture*" :3?hisiis.a wjn Jtawif 
fitoW l*Wom c««0vonbein^ injuvedrinther 
ffiK&JrfetiJmieotft It« greatest eaHtti^a** 
th&sftMl 4t»cL«kig^ wbich attnA it*a;«fc« 
wajw Jftai& .weather .in summery «tid> 4fet 

fc$A* if'Ais infectjiseidom atttcfctf *Ufch 

if^hrrrb pqW dnd -ireb^ it genefaily itoto- 
unties Jtadeprad^iK in the eaify Jwwttof 
mmQtef , jMvhcratiirats ttenv&sdottg wcbt 

Wyj&h$X(im&Qn. r&tickpLxntsia&*ppeitr 
infect^* $bpaW be, ittanafliajteiy atefected 
fi^j&e^tfejtftjfcaifliii o£ the emtbplind 



ffarrted f m<mibedivMcC*i tofflptaf)"tt&d 

polyanthuses ie ovarra^with ^i^ fcgetity 
it is best to take up all the platfte, sterve 
ttauiiit die same' manner* and plant them 
ttanebewi' Tbefotiorboiider&on* tfhich 
itepWis have. beep taken, should be* tali 
wadmtety dug up* or toadied*- inttd safc 
feed,,** remain fallow tili the fottowlag 
ffMOR**!' be<K»upied withisome 4Miep bet 
H*We ta the same; jcaJaoiityu 5 ? jlfin$te#d 
qi the plants being Ic^4ttm6rod4i»'"fhta 
injttsiotvfoir tyro or thrte hours* <*fo*y toew* 
dipped ia». one half niffititej trhtte &>re» 
mftin* j*t/& temperature.' of /fbttfi 143™tb 
IM&.af EahjreBheit, it will deetPoy4hei 4^ 
tect witiiciutinji»ingjtbej>lanriw*h'^ least. 
Jfipude clear wataKwefe keAtedV'**ab0?«> 
«ad th»>pU& dipped iu>4* thlMMtote tip** 
etf jtiipe, fit would ' have the 'same 1 effect, 
tod thus save the expetUe^df toWtot ' 
• .: To. save seed** Soeh nWars as ^r^ J 4n- 
tended tabceeAlroBHiJslKmld j bejfedtaeted 
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aecotdwynto ttfe < jprope*ti<fi derived 'in 
the/oftpritag, Nfc&ohoift T^Vktm^uaaA 
FearsonV Ataotiide* *M*'*eiy Appropriate 
soft* for thkr purpeffe {' these pfcihta feftofeM 
be ifept itfpof*, ttttd^rt #pat« tfflfl «*fc dis- 
tance from the others prevent 1 ariy afeti-' 
deritiri'ttapn^grmttori. The pdts fchtroM -be 
see ort tiles placed on ebri «ehea to^pr^veot 
100ms getting in At thelxrt toftf , *bey mtost 
bat* im eastern ditiitftlony where they mart 
stflrfd titt the deed iftrip*, when k tonrtt bo 
gathered 1 hi 1 single ertpmitar, *nd'k«fft*fci 
ttoem^»th^tlmeof ! Baw*ng. '•' 

'." 'RANUNCULUS. 

Oir ifth& gmqtf there «w» many gpi i ■< ■ wirii 
tfcchr varieties, wwe «rf- whfek *im*iwery 
beabttf«L> «*ete eiv Tarietk« both tiw^le 
and* dotobie> bat the dooble ohes'oaljr**** 
eftemed? ttad these in no mttll degrees 






— " This soft family to ^ares unknown, * 

" Were born for pleasure and delight alone. 
" G*j wftfcotrttofl/ai*d lovely VltJibntaVf/ "' ' ; " : 
* The? #priiig*> Aeertll* fenfetattgtiMhtltfttl/* 



. . > ) Motion**, h hi lis 

j-Kuftfto SElW'jrfWqtwilf tttnqptbfasea 
#fcngBWte*t*h^ tboseofouty ^btqfihwtii? 

tW»tyte tfci* ty ffiea?*. . „ . Jf .\i rroo >^; 

^Xh© story 6h<*ikifc£#^^ 

dr i*m*i*ttfe p«t*bi* *be Jfeg&trtft iftbfetii^ 
side, and grackw% ^wiwaWftgiiflWW ortl 
they approach tbe centre of the flower, 
whidh should be well.£Ued up with them. 

"The blossom should be of a hemu 
spfcerk*} £c?tm^ ita-«»po«tofr pert »ht»trid 
btsawtabeatedfia stteh^rttftUB«v>aB^eitbek 
toimtotocfomiMA rospaotpAft td&mdtty 
tf jwrrttf it>!tortlbOTfr lath+iMfaQBfrisfcft par* 
pe&dlfglirtttan aaborbwrtlflhfdMtoiwft.to 
display their colours with better effect." 

The petals should be* broaq, ana h^? 
perfectly, ep^^y^^w^ddl^g^^ ibfla 
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taillitmty alhar i^mstiuf ibfrMfe Rcoi*** 

rertifiofly >on JroJa»hy>)wiNtej Wlpham, «:* 
fimnc^odhMl^grotiildy briregukitysttipfcdv 
•potted, or mottled in Jtoetegafiftnaanieft'' 

tiJPkcflOgttti*** ' By «e^d for fftocuiing 
Mfrfaft**} aqd by offrseUubare forcwtfe- 
uwgE*pdbijas<atoer69teetti6d. • » i.wj^ /.uj.* 

,d B${\eeeth<>\ No^pbmt whate^fcr vtiites 
from ctBipBDstit^kt respect to <cofaul»4tf6ta 

than«iihtf< 4nnfenttlug4 - inctodd, /! *^° ; *^* 
tab* outof ithe rroty flattfe* 4<xfe*> r ae*e* 
peadn0n>itnro;fl0i0efl» alike*- *** j4t»Hli# 
wurte-aatieor^teat i m i ^ binr-qonj 
The best season to sow the isSBdafa^lfl 
January, -n r Ifce teed BhocHd'bf piepfred 
foV'riimagvbyi fit* spreading i< *Ma K j Wiii 
a piece ,of paper- and pfeuring rtbefd**^* 
firey (tilli* becomes a fctde w«* btot 'but 
hot j 'fckerBeoci will tb*n*as*ty >stpaM*4febai 
the JrtWk ta nshicb it-i* attached ity TfffMIl 
of a small knife, but in '^oiflgrtthtty ea*e 
must be taVfirthat no *xtraneoaa}rtatter, 
such asipieceiof th*4i^ ^ty oTpettd*, 
should be mixed trkli ft* as that wmrid 



I ' 
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ipg and* after mmtogenkiitraf iaee#b%8^ i* 
ekaqtly t^ef^me^^bte^iibTLfi^EdBD^afr^ 
men** •■•Sirefwgn&fl.fn r^Mom ••o .iwrto<T< 
> ItyqtfhsetSi These^i unlike nm|rt\of^he 
bulbous plant*, geBeraHy at<t-per&tt*riftw 
same year as they ►are ibi^ed^>ajtfcioipecB«it) 
plant* eu wbteh 1 a©eoujtf thdy *na}i be 
pfented as full grov^ro«i5Jthfl«aiBfi tpa& 
#t they, are fceaioved^ Such'cootei^snary 
4««e^d too weak pto ft»treDrthd Aral 9*4*} 
jpusfate planted* ii* aubadi tovdiasnehasi 
prepared as hereaftei£trfii^edlifbroArii 
gfosfmropta, •«■ »^ ^ o 4 "o-'j-j;? "?jiJ vnl 

b j^rii Tins: ahattid ttafresft; strongy an* 
tamy* ami gooA)iv^^dttddvcb^OT/4iDn3 
dupgftiitf equal quifttfeioi ^^esekh<addc|)6 
jp*ll wOnkodv together, and WfiJUiinpcrfi 
ppftttad byrfreqwmt/tutniug tofijytfbd fixi 
]K*49g a^iBudhtas pos^iWb tUAbe itifitBead* 
^thpafjn^mdlaiik >o , mnJl Ijjjma a >> 

3Ihfcipoupjtubl«s]drlJgbA3 moatittcpib dpe» 
MtaftAionKifcu* speeiicd flbomocold, biuocb 



USB THX«XCBDnV£aKIBT. 

<otmtolg*the b*A^->3w* m* tm tf )^ ,<- 
>j iPfavttogC > T4ie|*«t &*(«*<*« ftr'this 

anem&Aey tatog gnMtod^by 'tW sameJUiv. 
CUaiJtancitt ;■> tb^mqtko* of Jpteitfag->is 
dwarfm* . * • •-»" n '*"». 

*~ >fitteri>0*Ukr*utkd m*nagm***s See 

'Wnkn*g*pths toot*. ¥b* e**rt titae 

decayed, rtor ahbuld they<te"eU&ttd*to 
remain any lbnger in die ground, far if i«in 
should ftdl the roots will begin <ft|<8K»» 
Afresh^ a*d that to fair j great tajuvy. 
After the voets a*e taken up, the flattor- 
•ttms and leases must bo takem offncloae ; 
they* most then be placed >ift ** Ay 
airy situation out of 'the sun, whet* they 
afrfty 4*y gradually, bat before thtey ■ are 
thoroughly dry, they most te cleansed and 
separated, u because when quite dry they 
are very hard and brittle, and there is 
great danger of breaking off their claws ; 



s$*n#^yjte>se^atedfo 

roots, although they.an^fd dbsetyeou- 
^geted* i0>^.a,ftttf>ei&&d ohgetitattoto to 
ju^ve the ^ppearftiK^ < { *>f >,ftnty pro Jarge 
jvpt/v Ttey^uj^lw^^.l^i^^feflgeior 

room until the planting season eogtmenoffe. 
Vi <CQ&wtwg^Md. Thi^^t^M ^ >ft"om 
spchvsei^i-d&ubU &*?*?%, a| <ha*e ttaftg 
tall stems, "a considmble number of 
w*U fprmed petals,; and* rieiv good cfefours, 
chiefly preferring the-dfcrW> but itet to 
the exclusion of the lighter ootouBed ones, 
when thein properties answer the foregoing 
description : the seed should remain- on the 
plant till U has toenail its verdure, *»d be- 
come brown and dry ; it may then be cut 
off, and spread* abroad upon paper in the 
seed room exposed to the sun, that every 
degree of humidity may* be exhaled from 
it* in jwhioh state it -should be put i* a bag 
and preserved in a warm dry place. 11 



IfO 

ROSE. 

Amanita, gentil, Jodita ras." rffaswHwi 

Amorous, genteel, applauded rom" 



« 



« Thjr scented but* UfcVs jeyi dfaeloee, 

They strew our path* with magic sweets, 
Where many a thorn like thine, lair rose. 
Full oft the weary wanderer meets: 
And when he sees thy charms depart, 
He feels thy thorn within hit heart.* 

The rose is the emblem of beauty* and 
reigns queen of the gay creation in every 
part of the universe, being exalted in 
majesty and full of communicable graces, 
and the bards of every nation and language 
have sung its praises. 

Varieties. There are a great many 
varieties of- the rose, some of the com- 
mercial catalogues enumerate abofe one 
thousand names, but it is with the rose, 
as with the varieties of most other flowers, 
one having perhaps half a dozen or mort 
names, and it is allowed by the best judge* 
that there are not more than about four 
hundred distinct sorts to be found in the 
nurseries. The lists of this country do 
not give descriptive particulars of the va- 
rieties they contain ; and, indeed, it would 
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be in vainjto attempt a description of eaob, 
aa nothing short of the most minute in- 
spection din discover, and die hicest pencil 
portray. To such of our readers aa wish 
to possess a choice collection, we recom- 
mend them to a list of such torts aa appear 
most worthy of notice, in the Gardener's 
Magazine, Vol. II. page 216.. or to Messrs. 
Austin and Mr* Asian's catalogue, and to 
such as wish to see some of the best roses' 
pictured, we recommend Miss Laurence's 
work published in this country, and Les 
Roses, par Hedoute, published at Paris. 
Fifty, or at most, sixty sorts, will make, if 
jucftciously selected, a very handsome col- 
lection. 

Propagation. By seed for obtaining 
new varieties, and by cuttings, layers, 
suckers, budding and grafting, for con- 
tinuing them. 

By seed* The hips containing the seed 
should be gathered as soon as ripe, which 
will be in October or November, and either 
rubbed or washed out from the pulp, and 
dried gradually, and preserved in dry sand 

M 
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utitil fl^tim** tff sdwtog,r*i< thoy my be 
kept' itf t\ie h\p^^t\l'thet\^ *tf wfckh 

time 1 the fctokd will be ^Uite'itttttti, 
whei* tke seed Ml* separate 4re*lyy'*y4 
mriy ' toe sown in ■ February f ton i <M awfc, u 
in a sfaaily rittiatiotf, in bedi of «<& com- 
posed of Sand and Vegetable' (fitetftj; 
in equal quanfttles. The j seed' lrfugf<%e 
sown moderately thirt, afed & quirteV^or 
half knHtolh dfeepf actrfrding' to the ste^Iof 
the seed; the* soil should be k«jrt Bidden 
a&fy moist tin&f the plant* 4r* ttpi'fcfcd 
ha Ve attained thfe height of three otf^fbttr 
inches ; they must be kept clear from 
weeds, and if they come too thick, a few 
should be thinned out to give roomy 'tto as 
they may attain as much strength as? pas- 
sible the first year. In February, or thefce- 
ginning of March in the following tfptitog, 
they must be transplanted iiitoroffltfftl^ot 
asunder, and the same distance iii -tli&ttftr ; 
they must be kept clear of 'treeds^anii-lhe 
surface of the ground moist but looafe, un- 
til the spring 6f the third ytear, when they 
must be again transplanted at agifefcter 



rp»w#iuatil:^eyfflc(w«r, *bqtf a ftd^tw&f 
i*l^bp/te§de,ftB4m«h( &* p&dtig* gopAr 

aiiiloo" Jib** , (fa* j bWc J**, rfcotffc . }fa*ifc , 

L 

vaw«ifii,^iouJdJ tWit^nf f^om *u^ ,^pr4r j 
afojfcvpjringls qi fi€»»i-dOuW« flo^0?% 4*4* 

>JJpdag'ers> . .Tbitrflaade of propagation # 

is-pafojnml by kyiMg down the precede 

ingrjrpi B u»^r , 3iehoatfl5 either hAe io aitfunuv; 

or aftiif tfce, following spring, or the same 

sh^H»|»ay be Iftid do^n in July, wtofe,, 

th^ji*i^^in.flpvqr,:i^ tha scoots in ^<j 

grow«g,dtfttt jmd.&mWted with healthfql^ 

lesi*t^M?ili.tbi*.ste{fe they root more 1 ; 

frealy<tban wbta tte*w*iia bf*K>**e,per- v)c 

f etfty* rip**, .and trill; ^»cntllyibe Y £t,*>; t 
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^Me y*afc Thtate sftftfc tfrtt dftiitfltoot 

%tddla (SB the? foIlo#Tttg aUtUttfn,' #&& fltejr 
VntH* bb Hm6rcdahd ^^fal^ri'tttotty 
^6iHi tfghtfctm tadltttf tptitt ftnd'Jritei&afe 

*& t6^£hefa<tob< «# the gtouWk Wfteh 

appear, they m^be^i^^clff^in^MKikr 
'tfoft ihk titpptxt colfefeted by t^^Wy 
1& a^ed*dtte f>rtiddeticm <rt' wdid/**l 
't^oilse^htfy t6 an in<*t<ate&f<*fil^tt^ 
J rtxfty tod trt Hhe ftflfewtag auttn^'irittyfte 
°WmoVea WthWrflttifl nttiiftkifr.' i&tlrwt 
^^Tf 'th^^tciols ft^iri Whfeh thcy4dye*W<4te 
tifReit tfre Wtetid& to*eaiaki forthgupttr- 
pose of furnisMflgifcyefo*^ f^tefa**mkt 
be 3re^d, eufttittg off -all *tt*£g^ ^ de. 
' ' <fcy&l ^Mrfte, ahd tH<^gr<Afofd fcftf^"tt**n 
' dag ahd 'WdMocMetHkV^tii *• ihfe>3fckie 

<l{} % mdn!g4.> ^hJtt>tDode^ptotAgtk>a 



J 



jjMwtty,ff*8,th* Ifefta S^|0»e^ft«pI^s^ t a^4,^ 
femothtf orient*l r ^*^s.y€&» flft dftufet 
JjAtdpwsfcof: the ,#*rt& njig^t^Pfoppg^^ 
i**hU j*ay, if tfoe cutysgs .^jm tl# y^flg 
Wod cut *£ * JQWtj .yrbera ft is : b^pjfcipg, to 
iip*D, aod planted in. saod, and. vegetable 
mould in equal qqam&es, , under, a band 
»gtass,?in * shady situation, 

< By tuckers Mas* of tfc£q*?mj?n farts 
««iy..be iqcrga$ed,in : <thi*<wjy n^d. the, 
iplwts thus obtained ; Bjay. fo ptyifcfl, i& 
.jbbew final situation** first, and require no 
further attention than pinching oCtbe 
flower-buds as soon as they appear; thirst 
wpnner. • This may he dope any. t*m« 
#pm October* to February. 
, By budding. This mode of propagation 
MI adopted with such sorts only, as are 
difficult to propagate by any other, as the 
filaAts thjus raised* are much kss durable 
than ifawe uaissd by anyi of the other 
qv^ The advantages wsifg from this 
mode of propagation,^ the production of 
standard) plant*, >, ojr,i*vca»l sorts on the 
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same stock, or both. Jt is not worm while 
Raising stocks for this purple from seed, 
"iU those of ariyof the sofrts of^dta J TObc(V 
"wildf roses' tritt answer well, aAdf niiy°6e 
'procured from woods or copses ; fhefie 
Should te planted either in autUttin 1 ^ 
3 sprin£, krid if they are obtained j ^tofti 
( gbod roots, some of them will bfc tf£ ftir 
Ibudding the following summer, or tfuccie^S- 
lng spring^ which is the best season, llfiy 
may b<$ budded at Any height ftfoti 'tlx 
inches, to six, feight,-b* ten feet. - "Ifc lb 
necessdry that sbtife bf th<* ttfbst ^dikitfe 
Sdrts should be budded, so as td ^BMb 
tttfaffs as Veil as standards, for the^l 
bf th'e J fose'is displayed to greater itiVi 
iage When looted upon, than wfao? \o8t&& 
up at. 

J ^he shoots from whldh tlitf bfck'Witfb 
be extracted, &oitfd be cut before'^nft^^ 
kuid stuck in the ground till the tiftPSfc 
ibiifrdhte commences, which is irifli^dfrtdy 
Ifter Ail' &£ b^ins td circulate'. " { Itf |tffc. 
$tfrih% -flrfPbM/ *t*t make * tkifsV^fe 
'ttit^lit^ al^Ve tfio eye, and ttfe^ftiSf 
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through the woocjj th}s transverse cut is 
pet by r a Jonger one upwards, commencing 
^littje b^ow the ey^oi; bqd, qpd.ftift re- 
moving ^ jprcrtion of wood with the bark. 
A slit mi^st be made in the, s(ock sim- 
ilar to the ope ma^e in the shootj by ; takiq£ 
qi^t the bud, into which, slit t}ie bud must 
be fi^ed exactly (with the. wood adhering) 
fs if taken frpm the same pl^ce. , TKp 
s]it into which the. bud is to be fitted, 
should be inadq in th^t part of j^hq 1 stock 
w^re a,bp4 already ewjts. r If ,the ftwk 

£Wqt exactly on l>ptl| side*,* c^^uij^ 
t^n,%f it. joins ,j#tfect^y : op $n^i)£ 
^^upt^hep be ty^ta th^styjk^w^ 
&WM^»g carefuj not fo fasf }t Qyei$>? # 
eye of the bud) and covered with maptich, 
ex<$j>t just the eye, whjtc.H jpu^ be/^ept 
$w j&pd clean. Bmldiqg ipay Ijppeiy 
.formed in ^Tune, ,the s^aae w budding fruit 

^ tp, be taken, mijsj be .deprived $ $ygr 
Jtftyss dxnjt fifteen cjiys #r«*vipfls %$*e 

?flf r ft^ # whi ? h ^-fe^ AS* 
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8^i^iH^^^UlAt)kA P n Tte<fl*OOt* 

£f9»rA^^jb^friwi|lj«foeraHp^f «c ,tbfc 
■WM JWIft tout &dh* brtntohfajare ffatimli 

less than three years old, as on such tbqpae 
JBH^bW*** \<*rt*»' ' o£. *ocees* ' thaii Ton 
yftu^wi^dji wfcicb k Very;tm«P*Mb.')!;j: 
oi'Qf!0iKf& ' , fFhtafUiodn of fmopegatkdr 
JMRufah p0rfot»ei with sticftesa by^any 

^(t^«4i^V'33ui chief point 
t^frbfft3s%)it(*^a*'th^f^is a lrod?rorirfth«fc 
^fc^iftbf^ctej^olthefd the^edge>Ur>ta 

^4fnpd& KrXhelprinoiplefli aadr<jmeasrf'«f 
grafting the rori^fia exactly' >thfc4**e>fJte 

ficmififpit. 6*4*0; '.to* .i ••»- !*.•■■ > w>h 

}yjSw^Of^^iia#w^. Site rose* aVMgt** 
incfcimb Immy <atortii*< [rather inatimng* to 
cb^d tbtoa 4*tod* .» pitfe* ^tftst'itoflfappUfcfe 
toftfavhltf «dkeq|»tf«df] rtmstuteyratf-sfe 
r*ftt»i jfikfi JUoSt other -> tolfe^flofapnat??^ 
<ytoeaJtpjl*&ff*jm^ 
•taft. filJ^c/r^ lo ti'»»i-jrf 110H1 ot ^nibroo?' 



;i. tTheJtaauswmrti^^ 
little ckuiips<fenced with baskfe^Wb^ IJ «t 
t^rca«^ ««cH ch^wpwiufci be ^fttetPto 
ope sod, or tosorti th^t af^qVlit^ dppdifte* 
himolcHir. The cirbttti^ttmc^ of kee^in^' 
thesecltmi^e iubiessi*e*5Mki fiav^ditfttig 1 
dwUbk*>riHng measem 1 A^^A&AMf^^ 
awaWe,imd is to be - effected bjnidi^kfttt^ 
4^b^cU««pa»aa,&)wprw«flyadnd Attfcpbyf 

Roses are sometimes phfot«#ftjt**lfefipl 
selte*ui rose gardens, or in r<^P^rfb(w3ed 
i«a vfuious ifetice^ ibufa tte ^R«# ^bttfttfdfii 
lafttal* and-wiuch Appears ibdw<mlife bpifo 
efifect^ • is that «f^ ]^nikigio«t« &dw&m& 
trees ©i platits id thfe ceattoe d£aeach£Iui»pp 
af mmd-vlri(di the *<fcffe«nit teprtis ^e$laflttty> 
according to their height of growth, >4ta*8 
i*tlig.Aei«igB»^y/<Im*e?rfcr wrtsdHT 
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Sublime above the rest, the statelier stand. 9 ' 

Artificial rockfc or 1 rbfck 'tfoi*!, *tte ««- 
qfcetotty covered with di»?reW* f fcorW f! bf 
creeping roses, and surrodnd^d ty otihfcf 
Tarteties ; thus, 



■nit * ' - * 



# * .» * 



K 1 uf 



».' 



. ' , ' ■ '■ :, . " ! , I -" Tbe.shflpejy,; 

Tfyt softly, swelled and gaily di^f^^pea^ 
A flowery island, from the. dark green lawn 
Emerging. 9 * 

'l % 'r * .".>S 1 ■ - " ' •' ''••.-". 1«sOd 4 »ilT 



* n69»0(xrfi the* dr^eptagi -fOrU «mi. 
^nacsrtn&tedittD tnty^swky •on-vifeafBlb 
boofosisg iteroer ganluas^ ■ or 'jitarfctiui» 
wrjerfc tfngr arei highly i r a Himfii t rf y Jy S iD^ 

i— ■" Adorned, with many a gay festoon 

Ana fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 

*he strength they borroW with the grace&iy WtiA!* 

m 

r» I *'. . • i - ■ ■ / •■ tf • * {♦. 

,^<m*nmil< culture, In <*den *o puo&icfe 
sfcopgiflwer* g**t Mtorifot £*{*»*>¥« 

ifiiP<$#wry> v the ddrnxd vbmd^be 



their strength, atid'Hfattar HW&iti&kr or 
size cif the flb^i be tfee* f tftfjBM* tf \he 
number of dowers ^ffieoig^^es^mts 

sired) the shoot should not, be *horttfp£<iat 
al^ but all the buds rubbed off as soon as 
they appear, e*bept di e me a t th e extrem e 
point, which musit be Wt lihtifrey kntftfie 
plants must be well supplied with water. 
The best season for pruning the rose is 
iamwdiatelj^ter the biwHBL itoiety&nd 
^Lperforming^; ih« ^peration^ tibir ^yoong 
shoot* ehpuid b^ primed to^a gqpd -^ood 
^ud^iadcxMnpaniad witfedheaktylkaf) jUuft 
such shoots as have not completed their 
summer's growth, must be left untouched 
till they have, and then shortened, axxorqiji^g 
to the above directions. The ends of the 

•hrtCtfef mtn6 ©f ihfe moMVdsidnwiJilts, 
ft«>rt*jeet to dkr^h#ttf^nr*ih>to|f«frtiai 
to* or springs ttd'to'tfv0i& sti&&«ti)y<tHe 

ytewrig sbc^<tf'bu*h>tei^y%c*<td stitaiia 
m>t *« tpuinodttai 4teta£feftilg> oNritt& 
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€<**iitttW«j*be pfcfioctfaitff tfaetteafe 
ties into the autumn and winter irimtft* 
i&*i^»ostidrti«tfiIe citotnnataiice^and'the 
tteeta'Of dftrttmg thid, wi>y pruning^ dff 
tboiAqwof-Afae thoots that have been p*o- 
d**ed ihe same spring, just when their 
flower* buds<l>egiivt<> appear, and the efibrt 
of U*e plant is apt attended with • any de- 
grt&of atieeesfr inthe production of others 
iilL kta ft* • tb* season* 

" What nature,, al^s ! <has denied . 



/ • • i 



To the delicate growth of our iale, 
Ait has in a measure supplied, 
•''- 'And-innti^fcdeclcedwithasiinle. 1 s% 

"While earth wears a naanjia of bb#w,, . 
These flowers are as fresh and as Kay, 
' "As the sweetest and fairest that blow 



« • 



i j 



On the beautiful bosom of May/ 



i, . Those ports irhichjare subject to throw 
jgp*jgnat otuaberrf suckers .* should be 
jtdk« up preryjfthiw or,four ijeats, re- 
duced, and replaotads? 1 by which :mmns 
moftt of the sorts except the standards 
will fauqpwed,; in this opfgft&pi .tome 



*• J 



l-)..V*mB£7" '3.** tW 



of ,tbe>*i& inhefaaMfidtfat *M*w*ii** : *e- 
f bftfid<byD£fc v ir> :ku u?jjB ^d.t ujai auu 
ni^Ilcm^o^dinffinasQSi'f jIBfaib&tfMMs'&r 
IbiaupurpqsecftK thaiMpntbfyy fthffbdi* 

iftrihe bdginfring erf May viand *Hfe <D3*&> 
j*fc • mi tta *d* <rf: Mayi op* ix^wibte|f oHf 

4ira9i3: tlfese Aduld be-plaiitdd kg«iifeti<li 
aortb nr*U* and. trained thereto, ituftlijf 
there is the advantagexa£:prttaM&JiisUlfe 
to place before them, they will be greatly 
benefited thereby, particularly Jf tfte wall 
is flued and beaded > either by $r^pi;jtpings 
of hot 4i^U<^y^^ they 

will produce abundance of flowers in Feb- 
ruary ttttfM*r<ft: "■ ?lf \ w : "> ^ " . . 
Thfe monthly rose continues to produce 
flowers for, a mw$) lo^gep pei^aji than 
any of the other kinds. It generally be- 
^^kttofflfcwfnkiMthe.l^giijttiwg ^iflpril, 

jdtM*ob*muB&in>beatot^^ 
-itUlette>ipoiufcofl>D«i^ib^^w ^ieb^k 

<*iMMitfWH*eiyl frk^eMd^Ji t>na t booub 
2 bi sbusla sill s^xa etaoe a/lj l^ jym 
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ii^d>»tha'ciw^8tattte<#fi M». nMary 
Bobtartifo ttetifllg"* trtei ia<> Mb 6*#<*e at 
a^tdgeodeor^ Jafe ia the kodqpj' b&anx* 
asntbj&t/onmlikhiehe'iorapos^ tbexfiri* 
lo^rinfci tales: ; " ,*.. • *.i. «n. -:r;£,j. 

,mj|yetren^ # tbyle^^toflwpff (i 1o ^ 

This is for thee no fostering hour, 

' The cold wba blows, : ; f "" " /UJ ]'; J 

l Xrid lnsttf* Aflliiig, rntlfless tow*,''" ? ^ ' 

^^Uno^fliBSsirii^-beBaUewTOs^ <>*> <* »'♦ 

Sorting tim^rsiej -The mcsfrfe sfatai a a 
sortb'isr thik purpose, ah* the s^fovito 
andMow roses, on account of their en*/ * 
potior perfame. In order to prepare Ike 
plants for forcing, tbey should be*planted 
in pots • six or eight inches diameter^ hi • 
the soil before recommended, in the spring 
previous to the autumn when they are tb 
be forced, and plunged into the ground ih 
an open airy situation, and as the ilowfr 
buds appear, they ibuftt be « continually 
pinched off, keeping the plants as muck 
as possible in a state of rest, by excluding 



tbftr.Mn aritit r$m t) Mid, ^dn^ing^ol^Lr 
circulation of air. The operation ofxfomUgi 
shoul&commeaee ia the beginning <?f De- 
cember, and on the introduction of the 
plants into the house, the air shodld \ be 
kept about 55°, never allowing it to vary 
more than two or three degrees, erthet- un- 
der or over ; in the second week, the tem- 
perature may be held to 60°, and the third 
to 65*, increasing it gradually in the fovytfti 
week to 70°, which ^ayjeww as a stand- 
ard heat, rather allowing it to exceed this 
thai* siok below it* The plants sli<H*W lie 
weH/sopfSlied with water*- which should be 
rain or soft water.* In order to keep lip a 
regular sqecessibn, 'some fresh pofe* should 
be introduced every eight or ten dajra* 
Air must also be freely admitted at every 
opportunity. 

Jn&cta. This fair emblem of beauty 
and l&vejJifce the human body , breeds, sup- 
ports* and conceals an enemy in its bosojn, 
that often eats through and destroys the 
nesfrL • i-i • '■ -\ 
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" Maternal nature 

Bring* her infants faith with 'many smile* ; 
fiat once delivered kills than with a frown/' 

Cowper. 

"The worm to riot on that rose sored, 
Unfaded, ere it fell; one moment's prey." 

Young. 

The principal enemies are the Cynips 
Rosea, Forsicula Auricularia, Tenthreas 
Rosea, and the Coccinella Punctata, Lady- 
bird, which haunts theroae-bush very much, 
it is said to feed on other " small insects, 
vulgarly called blights," and if this be the 
case, they may with more propriety be 
called friends than enemies. The moat 
effectual remedy for insects on plants in 
the open air, is either that of gathering 
them with the hand, removing the leaf or 
that part of the branch infested quite away, 
or by dipping the ends of the branches or 
part infected, into a pan of clear water 
heated to from 140° to 145°, holding the 
branches in not longer than while you «*»*» 
count two; this will not injure the foliage 
by scalding, but it will not only destroy 
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every insect immersed therein, but the 
larva of every one. " Under cover, to- 
bacco smoke will prove an effectual remedy 
for the Aphides, but the larva of many 
others, and especially Tipula and Ten- 
thredinida, which occasions the' 1 lapping 
up of the leaves, can be destroyed only by 
die hand. 

The rose, like the human frame, is sub- 
ject to numerous diseases, and these at all 
ages, and almost at all seasons, and so sud- 
den and violent is the attack, as sometimes 
to cause almost instantaneous destruc- 
tion. 

« Read, ye that run, the awful truth, 
With which I charge ray page ; 

A worm is in the bud of youth, 
And at the root of age. 

" No present health can health ensure 

For yet an hour to come; 
No medicine, though it oft can cure, 

Can always balk the tomb." 



N 
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TUBEfiOSE.. 



'•if, ' t ' , i i j «»» + 

This is a bulbous rootp4 planl^the feave* 
of which pe linear, and of. a lightish 
greep cylonr, apd stems foMrqf ft^ ft$t 
high, terminated by a large spike qf ?rh#* 
flowers o£ yppy. high fragrance,. . If. ip a 

^Y e tf ip#> *W4 ™» fr* >RfePfrqri 

into Engine), in the year 1629> . TJbis 
flower 



■" In the gardens of Malay 



Is called the mistress of the night, 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun's away/* 

General culture. The tuberose will 
flower in the open air in warm situations, 
but they qre generally cultivated in frames 
or the green-house. The bulbs must be 
planted in the beginning or middle of 
March, in pots of sandy loam ; they must 
be brought forward in a bot-bed or stove, 
till the flower-stems begin to appear, when 
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tit 



they must be removed by degrees, first to 
die green-house, and then to the open air, 
and if placed in a cool situation while in 
flower, the bloom will be prolonged there- 
by. The bulbs of this plant are annually 
imported from America and Italy; yet 
vfrith proper treatment, they may be pro- 
duced in our own country, eqtial to any 
imported ones whatever; In order to pro* 
duce flowering bulbs, a dry warm situation' 
should be chosen, in which should be 
formed an excavation three or four feet 
deep, and in length and breadth to suit 
convenience ; in the beginning or middle 
of April this excavation should be filled 
up with fresh stable dung, and covered 
over with light sandy loam five or six 
inches thick ; then being provided with 
some small lateral roots, either from foreign 
bulbs, or from such as flowered in this 
country the preceding year, and bad been 
preserved through the winter in sand, they 
must be planted five or six inches apart 
every way, and the crowns just covered 
with earth, they must have little or no 
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water, but must be screened from heav^ 
rains and night frosts, and when the leaves 
have grown, an inch, or an inch aftd a titiS 
long, about an inch more compost must be 
added to the surface of the bed. The bed 
must be kept clear of weeds in summer, 
and copiously watered, in the evenings of 
fine days ; but in autumn and winter, it 
must be carefully protected front frost and 
heavy rains. When the leaves are decayed 
they must be cleared away, apd previous 
to frost setting in, thebednuist be thatch- 
ed down with dry straw a foot thick, slo- 
ping well, so as to throw off the wet» - In 
the latter end of January or beginning of 
February, the, bulb* must be .taken up, 
and packed in dry sand, and placed in a 
situation* where tjie. cold cannot penetrate, 
.till April, when. the fibres must he cleaved 
from all decayed. parts,. and the bulbs frosn 
all offset*, except one oz two to each, 
they mu^t, then be Tepjbwi ted a« before, and 
afterwards, treated, a^ia the preceding 
stranger, wh^p a few pf the strongest roots 
w iH.ftW?'-/ ^,amum^and i W f Hite^ < the.bed 



Wltf b^trgattd^iB the ipretedirig, ^nd 
krJbmfiry m February tfolbiwihg,: they 
fl^y bt.Uken up< for any purpose deairedi 
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This is a bulbous rooted pfeftt, with' an 
upright stem from twelve to tightest! todies 
high, terminated by a largfrerfedt flower. 
It is a native of the Let ant,' and was' in- 
troduced into this country Ih 1*77* It 
was not so much noticed atfirst 5 as at pre- 
sent, being now very generally esteemed, 
and w admired for the gaiety ajit$'Hitriti- 
pBcity of its colours. Never was cups 
either painted or enamelled with afuch a 
profusion of dyes; its tinges are so glow, 
itig; its contrasts so strong 5 and' the 
arrangement of them both, so elegant and 
artful! 1 '- It i* "the prrde of the border, 
and the reigning beauty^of the delightful 
season. As exquisitely fine as the rain- 
bow, and almost as extremely transient." 
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It spreads * its glittering phutiage" and 
shbffls forth "its variegated and sup ar iq r 
hotidfs ;* but* ftlas I J*nr goon are thorn 
mingled, too rudely mingled -with the dust. 

« Expanded by the searching fire, 
The curling leaves the breast disclose ; 

The mantling bloom is painted hitler 
And every latent charm expose. 

« • • 

." But when the sun is sliding low, 

■ * 

And evening comes with dews so cold, 
The wanton beauty cease to blow, 

And seek her bending leaves to fold. 

» • » 

, "These leaves, alas! no more can close : 
Relaxed, exhausted, sick'ning, pale ; 
They leave her to a parent's woes, 
"And flee before the rising gale/' 

- la Persia the tulip is made ihe emblem 
pf perfect lovers. When a young man 
present* one .of these flowers to his aaie- 
treas> she ia to understand by its colour, 
that h* ia on, fire with. her beauty* and by 
Us blaak base, that his heart is burned to 
2, ciodeTi 
' The tulip ia unieh cultivated io different 
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.parts of England, but there are not many 
good, ooHections in (he gardens of tbe 
Jugbes olasees, being more tbe favourite of 
the tradesman and manufacturer. . 

Varieties. To enumerate tbese would 
be almost as impossible, as for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle. Some 
of tbe commercial catalogues enumerate 
npwards<xf eight hundred names, but per* 
haps half a dozen of these names h£te been 
applied to one sort, and for this reason 
their insertion, if that could be, would be 
quite useless. In the time of Parkinson, 
tulips were divided into early Mowers, 
doubtful or middle itowere, and tide Slower*. 
The Dutch class their late blowers as fol- 
low : Prime Baynets ; very tall, fine cups, 
the bottoms of which are white* add tall 
bcoken with fine brown, and alt from die 
«ojoo breeder. Bagnx&s ReganTs, not 
quite so 4all.a»the former, but tie stems 
ato>stro«g^ iaod tike cups are large*, well 
formal* and >ha*e white bottoms, well 
broken with fine brown, and all from the 
same ftraedeiu huotoparable . Merports ; 
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c HRfi 7\WJlPlf&t «<*«*y . mfl*tm>i< bot- 
tom* whjtGjaud we il J^^n,/wiih. fihiBb^ 

br^p, £ybkmn*i bMm* .white, or 
nearly #> j jfpwpi . dtffewt. br**d««s> ami 
broken with variety of cojoura. Bimrres; 
groupd, yellow; from different breeders, 
$qjl broken with variety of, coV>uxt» 

Breedfj-s. are raised from med* aadioo*- 
sist of o^pkin,colpur o*ia wbkeor yet 
low , tyof top, and these frepomiflg broken 
oj; ^ari^gated, ripp, varieties are produced* 
Mr r Xbgmaft Hogg, Florist, of Padding 
^p^^j^me ide»,of . a nw plan of break* 
igft.tbjs bf wjtchi^ flower, but, what this 
n^^pjau is, }ie baa BOt yet made public, 
ap4^remai^a a njatter of doubt jwhether 
be ^y er y iUL , Spin? Physiologists are of 
(jpipicp, that weakness ia the cause of 
v^riflgajion jn flowers, and. if that be die 
ca§cv wpjjt oft regiwmi by being placed 
cpptinually in a poof dry , foil, may in 
ljayf the de^it^diefifecUbut, I think, 
e^jp^^ujb?, by depriving them. of 
t^fjr ieaye^pfld flower*,, before th*y 
B^^^W*^** *te preceding 
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krtiot&melyio effect ^thedtsi^ed'cTiange. 
lltwitiftie ttitit ^kj>ses before this change 
take* iphlce, varies froth one to twenty 
Jraars, or ntore, and sometimes ft never 
does Sake place at all ; therefore, as' the 
tulip ib not limited to time, neither ttfust 
those who think of ralsing'ttew varieties 
be limited to* patience and perseverance, 
but have an ample stock of both. 
.» Criterion of a good variegated tufip* 
Aeoording to the best judges, "the stem 
sjjouldbe strong, elastic and erect, arid 
about thirty inches above the surface pf 
the -bed. The flower should be largfe, and 
composed of «k petals ; these should pro*, 
ceed a little horizon tally at first, and theil 
turn, upwards, forming almost a perfect 
onp with a round bottom, rafter widest at 
tup. The three exterior pfetftlsshotdd be 
rather fengerthan the three interior ones, 
and broader at their base; all the 1 petals 
should have perfectly entire* edges, fr<& 
ft^m.nntehioi setratute; the top of each 
should h* toc*4 and well iwilwMd ; the 
gtmrndcoJowof the Awer at thfe bottom 
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of the cup, should be clear tthite and yet 
loir ; and the various rich coloured strides 
whkh art the principal ornament of slhte 
tofcp, should fee regular, boHitad distlMft 
in the margin, and terminate in fine brokM 
points elegantly feathered or pencilled. 
The centre of each leaf 6r petal, should 
contain one or more bold blotches, ihtdr- 
mixed with small portions of <he Origiifad 
or breeder colour, abruptly broken Into 
many irregular obtuse points. Some fkv 
nsts Ore of opinion, (hat the central fttriffe 
or Motthes do not contribute to the tw£tfty 
and elegance of the tulip, uftiess confined 
to a narrow stripe Exactly down the centre^ 
and that they should be perfectly ftei from 
any rertaihs of the original, of breeder 
colour; it is certain that such appeal* Very 
beautiful and delicate, especially when theJy 
have a regular narrow feathering at the 
edge, but the greatest Connoisseurs in fhfc 
flower* unanimously agree that it dferitt <% 
superior merit, when the ttlfip Abounds 
with rich coiouriwg distributed fti a'dfe- 
tiafct and regular manner tbrboghcHf 
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flower, except in the bottom of the eup ; 
which) it cannot be disputed, should be a 
clear bright white or yellow, < free fedm 
stain or tinge, in order to <$d?taiMie 4 per* 
feet flower.* — • ♦ «* •> 

Propagation. By $eeds, •and by oAeet 
bulbs fr by the former for procuring ntitt 
sorts, and by the latter feiwcontmuiag such 
sorts as are approved* * 

By seedi Being provided w4th*t>roe 
good bold seed, selected from sueh breed* 
er* as have tall* strong stems, and weH 
formed cope that Are clear in the botttm> 
in preference to the finest or variegated 
sorts, «s the seed of such generally pro* 
due* poor weak breeders, of little or no 
value. It should not be gathered till the 
seed-vessel becomes brown and begins to 
open, when it may be considered as ripe, 
and may be gathered, cutting it with six or 
eight inches of the stem, after which it most 
be* treated according to the directions givefl 
f+r the* management of the seed and seed* 
lings of the hyacinth* Seedling tulips may 
be expected t» Mow the fourth, or fifth 
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year, <at- least '<4'pari>6f 'ithensv and^iiha 
whole ~byi tbe seventh* , f.ti «#: j. -.;;/:-, j 
By offsets. Tbe sitiwtian for these should 
be dry «nd airy, and tbe soil a fiwhsandy 
loam, with about four inches thick *£ 'good 
sotten ,oow-dung, placed &om eight to 
titehre'inebesbelpw the surface o£ the bad) 
tabids should be raised six or se ten inches 
above tbe alleys, and left eoaarex** ift:<*>dcr 
to throw off the wet should; a. sodden 
shower happen* but if continued rains 
occur* hoops aad mats must be provided 
to guard, them, Mother wise they fwoukLJre 
pouch injured thereby. The season for 
this werk, is as soon as the bulbs and p&> 
pets are • separated, and the process of 
operation and course ot management, is 
in all respects the same, as for the off-seta 
of hyacinths. Which see. • 

Selection f or choice qfJkM^rown bulbs. 
These should be such as have not lost their 
outer rind, and continue solid at their base 
or root end, and rather pointed at the top. 
A short time previous to planting, the 
outer rind should be taken carefully off, 
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itfus not to*Twoui^arimiise^ieMot r piii* 
ticularly the base, which is extremely .ten* 
derate the- time of planting, • . v 

<j)tikAl'&md situation Jbr tke*ibbomwg or 
hetti&L ■ The soil should bfe good fresh 
earth,. ancL the sanation in an openr.ahy 
part of .the garden ; thegronnd where *he 
beds are to be* should be marked ratine* 
cording todts intended aae; thesoiishould 
then be taken out 'about eighteen rinthet 
deep, and taken quite jajwajr* aadi the »hotp 
torn filled, in with eight inches* tbidk pi the 
^drate. earth,' upon which snUit be^put 
twelve inches! thick of good weft rfated 
^dow Jung and earth, well mx&d im-eqiM 
quantities; -over this stratum, n*usthbe Jaid 
-another of the same sort of earth*ftfthwot 
aba^rt- three inches thick on the edges of 
the bed, and four in the twiddle* which* w|U 
.leave the surface a little convex/ This 
i>wtok rouat brdone. about a fortnight b£- 
ioari :ptaitMg, in order that jtha hfidx may 
Jjeisettled, end whenithaMhorwgbty fu&h 
*idedy abfcaurface will be an inch aod^Mf 
*&> t^MiitoQhestabQve tkeMvelof ,tl# frtbfr 
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Should much wet happen between the time 
df making the bed' and planting, it must 
be screened, "in order to preserve the 
temperature of the earth, as it would be 
rendered too compact and adhesive by a 
redundancy of moisture, for the fibres to 
pate freely through it, which* ought to be 
avoided. 

BtdnUng. The season for this, is from 
die middle of October td the same time in 
November! The bed, (which may be of 
any convenient length, but the breadth 
should be four feet six inches) must be 
raked smooth and even, but not level, 
allowing it still to retain its convex form, 
and the exact situation of each root marked 
on its surface. First, with an iron rod or 
wand, mark the bed across into lines ex- 
actly six inches apart, and stretch a line 
lengthwise of the bed, five inches from the 
edge, then place the bulbs exactly on the 
cross lines of the bed, and close to the in- 
side the line lengthwise of the bed ; thus, 
the first row will stand six inches from the 
bed's edge; remove the line six inches and 
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plant another row in the same manqcfr aji& 
so on to the last,, which will jnake eight 
roots .in each row across the becL . The- 
advantage of this number aero?*, ip si^r 
teen tulips pay be supported by fpur 
sticks, placing one in the centre pf fow, 
tulips, and a piece of wire tprjied. round, 
the rod, so as to reach each of the stjcwP" 
The bulbs being placed in their proper 
places, and still remaining exposed on Jthet 
surface, cover them with some very sandy/ 
soil, so as to form as it were, a little cone 
over each root, then the whole must be 
carefully covered over about three inches, 
and a half thick in the middle of the bed, 
and three inches on the edges, with some 
good strong fresh loam. The strongest 
should always be placed in the middle of 
the bed, and the weakest on the edges, 
thus they will be covered in proportion to. 
their size and strength. The soil) with 
which the roots are covered, should be fre. 
quently turned over, for at least, twelve 
months previous to using, in order that 
the influence of the sun and air; may render 
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it perfectly sweet, and free from that acrid 
quality soils taken from considerably below 
the surface are subject to. When the plant- 
ing is complete, care must be taken to pro- 
tect the beds from severe frostand excessive 
rains. A moderate frost and gentle showers 
are of great service, and should not be ex-' 
eluded. The manner of covering is with 
hoops and mats, the same as directed for 
hyacifiths. When they are come up, they 
should be examined to see if any distemper 
or canker occurs either on the foliage, or 
an inch or two within the surface of the 
bed; if so, it should be cut carefully out, 
and the wound left exposed to the sun and 
air, which will soon heal it. Whenever the 
surface of the bed becomes too close and 
compact, it should be carefully loosened 
about two inches deep, in order to admit 
the sun, air, and gentle showers, which 
will be very beneficial to the roots. As 
they advance in growth, great care must 
be taken to raise the hoops, to secure the 
blossoms from injury, as they are very 
tender, and subject to be easily bruised 
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and disfigured. M the different sorts 
begin to show t^jr colour*, they should 
be shaded from the extreme heat of the 
^Uflu which would caijse the colours to run, 
so aa to destroy the beauty of the flower; 
gpm£ sprts would be quite spoiled io>*few 
minutes. < When most of tfee flowers are 
9peq?d, they should be screwed from the 
searching rays of the sun* by itha &*ne 
.pew* *S directed, for the hyacinth, and 
afterwards managed in the same- way* ex- 
cept that th^ covering uaqst be ijpjtfied 
rather sooner in a morning, and tafceh eft' 
rattier later i* an evening, pn account pf 
its greater power at this time, than when 
the hyaointh is in bloom. . EjtpoHHr? at 
every opportunity should not be omitted 
on any account, as the colours .would be 
weajc and faint, and (he beautiful effect 
nearly lost. The covering should roach 
down on, each side the bed,, to within two 
feet and a half of the surface, to admit 
a free circulation of air at all times, except 
whan the wind is high, as than they must 
be more carefully screened, the covering 
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well attended , to, otherwise a .ategngMpq* 
wjH not be obtained. Should. moderate 
showers happen ; they .jam^fe/iifajtafc 
being-much more congenial than., artjfaiftt 

%J e J™i; In ^mwe 1, Tfi rj Uttfe'wtor 
win suffice, and Jighj showers niajtbft-ad?. 
mitted before blooming, but neither watUft 
nor shower either -during bloom or .aftfefr. 

When the petafc begin to fall, .the #*d. 
vessel should not Jbe allowed tp remain on* 
bjit taken off close to the stem, %s.^y (f 
would check the progress of the Mb^o*. 
maturity, and weaken it materially, , J\ v 

In a fortnight, or three weeks .afr *aq$t,* 
after the bloonj is over, the foliage will fcp- 
gin i to turn brown, and a few inches of ttie : . 
stem will wither* dry and turn of, a p^u%K 
plish colour, when the Toots must be. tak^n j; 
up immediately, otherwise their juices *$. ., 
become gross, .and if tak e& up tefor^ifyeir , ; , 

will bg wcjaka^d spongy^ c^js^uepc^ft 
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*t»'4rfc« l fe' gehersflty cafte&j fout* " "* * 

*xTUmg 1$ ike robfsl y ' iTiese must bje 

<te*8fe% : talfin up ?n a dry day, and placed 

ift«fey,- iMry, *ady situation under cover. 

WHfctfe they must remain untouched jill 

SfeptMber following, Mien 'the loose skins. 

fffi&$ and such of the off-sets as separate 

ed&fy must be 1 taken oft, but ttie roots myst 

nfefc%e left too bafe, as the' action "of the 

sfltt ahd air ttpon sudh, 'would dry up a 

pATt of their juices, and^thus weaken and" 

injhre : them'Tery much.' : The last trowii 

skin should remain upon the roots, ub- 

toUfched'tiH the time of plafitihg. '" '• ' 

'The tulip* is not so subject to disease and 
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inj^yy A frbm inclement Weathefr, as many 
other flowers are ;' the root ifef feonietimes 
atf&fcetfiti spring tfhh the grub aWd'tfire- '' 
wdrw; aft* the best remedy * W WMWe* u 
thd ^kfttatid soil -in contact ^iffi'S, 'fifitf^ 
sup|fly thfdfeficieticytrom theres^^ea^^ 1 

hyacinth. 
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TIGER FLOWER.— (Tigraia Pavonia.) 
This is a most beautiful bulbous-rooted 

• 

plant, a native of Mexico, and grows from 
one to two feet high ; the leaves are nar- 
row and sword-shaped. The flowers, 
which appear in July, are on stalks longer 
than the leaves ; they are numerous, but 
never come out more than one or two at a 
time, and their duration i» equally short, 
as they never continue move than six or 
seven hours at most, when they fall, never 
to rise again, but are succeeded by others 
the following day ; they are of a scarlet 
or yellow colour, beaujifully spotted with 
purple. 

Propagation. By off-sets from the 
bulb, which must be planted in beds, or 
borders of light rich garden mould ; they 
must at all times be kept clear from weeds, 
and when the flowering season is over, they 
must be treated in every respect as direc- 
ted for the tulip. See preceding pgge. 

rows. 
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